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the party would consent to a modification of the 


only knows. We have no idea that they are 
trying to strengthen their hands for any good 
purpose. The better class of Republicans 
certainly did not show great confidence in the 
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reverse their action of last week. It is to be 
haped that they will not. The rule of the 
majority is in theory a very good one. In 
| practice it is often despotic and oppressive. It 
Frank Lesuix’s InLcstratep Newspaper ts the oldest | is, in fact, thanks to the contrivance of the cau- 
CARERS Conn Re Oe Sere, cus, very frequently the rule of » minority, and 
—_ seen | of a very bad minority at that. If the Repub- 
| licans relax the restrictions on the majority in 
the Ifouse, they will find before the year is up 
that they have sacrificed their own interests. 
| They cannot expect that the Democrats next 
——____—. | session will fail to follow in their tracks. 
] 
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REPUBLICAN MINORITY. 

ITHIN a month the Republican Party in 
Congress will descend from the power 
of a majority to the impotency of a minority. 


; In view of this fact, certain sanguine and com- 
the most important events of the past | placent politicians have said that the Republi- 





| cans will be stronger after March 4th, because 
they will have an opposition. But it by no 
means follows that the moment anything is 
weakened it is strengthened, any more than 
Tom Sayers was a better man after he 
acquired consumption. The Republican mi- 


year, with a large amount of interesting 
reading and information not to be found 
in any other Almanac. Send Fifty Cents, 
and you will receive a copy by mail, Post- 


Paro. Address, nority in Congress will regain power only 
Frank LEsLIr, when it has entirely reformed, and the coun- 

537 Pearl Street, N. Y. | tty will not trust it until its repentance is 

: aw! c= hearty and hot. The Democrats make no 
——— ‘ —= | pretense of claiming that portion of the power 
> CTV . Te eppriTecrp | of the country which culminated in the de- 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS STRUGGLE, | fection of Schurz, Sumner and Banks ; and so 
HE struggle in the [House of Representa- | long as there is a contest between two politi- 
tives over the passage of the Civil Rights | cal machines, the Democratic machine will 


win. The Republicans used their machinery 
to some effect because they had so much of it, 
but they did not and they could not use it 
well. As we showed last week, Republican 
organization without faith in a great principle 
is as worthless as a meatless lobster-shell. 


| 
| 
Bill is in itself an occurrence of no ordi- 
nary significance. There ean be no doubt that | 
neither party was contending for principles, | 
but that each was animated by an exasperated | 
spirit of pure partisanship. The Republicans | 


do not at heart wish for the passage of the | 


Bill. Very few of them have even a senti-| One of the obstacles to the Republican mi- 
mental inclination to it, What earthly differ- | nority regaining power will result from its 


brutal treatment of dissentient Republicans. 
When the Democratic Party supports majority 
measures, it will find its ablest critics 
among the men who, ostracised by the Re- 
publican Party, have never had the wish 
to enter the Democratic ; and the Republicans 
must either be led by them or affiliate with 
them. But it does not follow that because 
General Butler and Mr. Chittenden may criti- 
cise the same measure, the principles which 
animate those two gentlemen will be the same. 
Mr. Chittenden from his very independence 
will appear to better advantage than General 
Butler, and will be more iikely to attract Re- 
publican faith in the country. For the moment 
that the Independents and the Democrats really 
repudiate each other, that moment all the 
honest sentiment of the country which has 
been hesitating between Republican and Demo- 
cratic organization will crystallize around the 
Independents. “ But,” says a sagacious states- 
man, “the Independent Party in the States 
is dying out, while Republicanism is getting 
stronger.” We grant you the truth of this; 
but does it not result from the fact that in the 
States the disaffected Republicans are return- 
ing to their old name without their old leaders ? 
What need is there for an Independent Party 
in Michigan, when the Republican people have 
repudiated Chandler and chosen Christiancy ? 
The Republicans in Congress are mainly old 
Republican leaders, are not sensitive to popular 
opinion, and take their orders from the Admin- 
istration. The Independents in Congress are 
Republicans. But, in spite of this fact, the | popular and not party leaders, they have been 
Democrats in the House went on hour after | taught the humanities of the last two years, 
hour fighting the passage of the Bill with | and they will oppose both the Democrats and 
weary persistency, to the detriment of the | the Administration. 
real interests of the country and of their own. It seems to us that if the Republican minor- 

If we look for the secret of this obstinate | ity would return to power, it must follow the 
struggle over a matter to which both parties | lead of the Independents. Thus it will gain 
may well be indifferent, we find it in that bit- | the power both of numbers and of popular 
ter partisan prejudice which is unreasoning, | support. Indeed, it has no alternative. The Re- 
blind and headstrong, and which it seems al- | publicans must either be an anti-Administration 
most impossible to eradicate. It has its roots | minority or serve as a third-rate power in Con- 
in vanity, and its branches in all those passions | gress. General Butler cannot lead in opposition 
that vanity is akin to. The object of the | if General Banks chooses to do so. General 
struggle is lost sight of in the midst of the feel- | Banks will be a power where General Garfield 
ing that is aroused. Either side is far more | coulddonothing. Mr. Chittenden’s criticism will 

| 
| 


ence can it make to the whites of the country | 
whether or not Congress passes a law giving 

negroes the same kind of a seat at the theatre, | 
and the same kind of bed in a hotel or a hos- | 
pital, as the whites have? These things are 

not of the essence of human rights, and a 

quarrel over them can arise from the smold- 

ering embers merely of that sacred flame | 
which the war kindled in every American. 
heart for the equality of men before the law. 

And the great body of Republicans regard the 

meagure as of very doubtful advisability as a 
party measure. The Times, leading, in that, a 
large section of the Republican press, declares 

the bill “a mistake,” and at the very height of 
the struggle both the Post and the Témes ad- 
vised the House of Representatives to “ go to 
bed.” 

On the other hand, the Democrats profess 
to believe that the passage of the Bill would 
be a damage to the Republicans and an ad- 
vantage to themselves, as undoubtedly it would 
be. The Bill never can become a law, for it 
can easily be defeated in the Senate, and if it 
could not, it is very doubtful if the President 
would sign it, aud its passage by the House 
would attach the responsibility to the Repub- 
licans without effecting anything upon the 
statute-book. The result would be to estrange 
still more the elements from which the Repub- 
lican Party might, if it would, gather strength 
at the South, and to make it still more inevita- 
ble than it now is that the Democracy should 
be the rallying-point of all opposition to the 





reluctant to own itself beaten than it would | go further than that of Mr. Kelley's. For these 
be in a quict moment to give up five-fold what | Independents will have the heart and the 
ean possibly be its interest in the subject mat- | press of the country on their side. Gentlemen 
ter. We have heard a good deal within the | may talk much about “ standing by principles, 
past few years about the breaking down of! let come what may ”; but they ought by this 
party lines, and the disintegration of par- | time to know that it was the absence of popu- 
ties. This was avery popular notion about | lar and of press support that ruined them. 
the time that Mr. Greeley atoned with They must choose between the leadership of 
his life for his mistake in believing in it.| the Independents and utter obscurity. To be 
Certainly no such condition of things is seen | sure there are Independents who are shams 
in the House of Representatives, where the | and fanatics. They will naturally fall into 
old ties are apparently as closely drawn as| their proper places. But it will not be for 
ever, and where the fire of party passion/ lack of popular prestige in the beginning. 
seems to burn as steadily and fiercely as ever. | Governor Booth may have his pretty cimetar 

Evidently the Republican leaders do not re- | broken by Conkling’s or Sargent’s heavy sabre ; 
gard partisanship as a wasted force among their | but there can be no doubt that when he goes 
followers. It is now pretty generally conceded | into the Senate next Fall, he will go with a sup- 
that they brought on the fight over the Civil | port that his opponents will not possess. Un- 








Rights Bill for the purpose of arousing this ‘til he does show himself to be overrated his 


rules which now sanction filibustering. What | speak, there is already a well-tried guard of 
they intend to do when they have succeeded Independents, and we think that Banks and 
in bringing about that modification heaven | Chittenden, and other able 


intentions of their leaders when they voted | 


| 


feeling, and stimulating it to such a point that | name will be that of a prophet in the land. 


But in the House, of which we particularly 


anti-Democrats, 
cast the shadows of those who are to regain 
power for the Republican minority. 





LATIN AND TEUTON. 


T is the fashion latterly, in England and to 

some extent in America, to disparage the 
Latin races. We speak of them as though 
they were children of an unnecessarily large 
growth. We call them impulsive, fickle, and 
hysterical, and assume that true manliness is 
found only among people ofthe Teutonic stock. 
All this is flattering to our self-esteem, but it 


| eon searcely be called a truthful or just estimate 


| 


of one-half of the civilized world. 
The charge of fickleness and_ instability 
brought against the Latin races is based chiefly 


| upon their proneness to political revolutions. 


France has been addicted to revolutions for 
nearly a century. Her people have apparently 
held that there is more delight in the pursuit 
than in the attainment of a government. They 
never have a king but that they straightway 
announce that a republic is the only thing 
that can make life endurable to them. When 
they get a republic, they are overwhelmed 
with a conviction that if they do not speedily 
have an empire, there will be no further use in 
pretending to be a nation. And no sooner have 
they elected an emperor than it occurs to them 
that a Bourbon king is something that no 
nation desiring to be considered respectable 
can do without. The present Septennate is 
alleged to have been invented merely in order 
to gratify all parties in France, since it gives 
them seven years in which to clamor and con- 
spire for a new government. Looking at this 
habitual addiction to political revolution, Eng- 
lishmen place it to the discredit of the Latin 
race, who are presumed to be too fickle to sup- 
port a good and permanent government. 

But if Englishmen would look at their own 
history, they would find that up to a very 
recent period England was in the habit of 
frequently changing her rulers. During Charles 
[.’s reign Englishmen suddenly found out that 
they preferred death to the rule of a Stuart, 
and so decapitated their king and gave them- 
selves to the enjoyment of psalm-singing and 
a republic. Only a few years later, and they 
begged another and conspicuously worthless 
Stuart to come and reign over them, and having 
established the young reprobate on the throne, 
expressed the opinion that the future could 
bring them no greater blessing, and that they 
were ready to depart in peace to the theatres 
and the bull-baiting exhibitions. Yeta few years 
more we find them smitten with so ardent a 
passion for Dutch William that they hustled 
poor King James out of the country in order 
that William might reign in hisstead. Mightwe 
not charge the English with fickleness quite as 
justly as we charge the French with that atro- 
cious crime ? Has the Teutonic race in England 
shown itself much better in this respect than 
has the Latin race in France ? 

The Spanish republics in South America 
are often cited as an evidence of the inability 
of the Latin races to imitate the sober self- 
restraint of the great American Republic of 
the North—where, by-the-way, there was 
some little internal dissensions a few years 
ago, if we remember rightly. It is true that 
the South American republics are miserable 
affairs. Their revolutions occur with such 
regularity that one might fancy that Bolivia 
and Peru and Chili each subscribe to an an- 
nual revolution—just as in this conntry we 
subscribe to quarterly reviews. The revolu- 
tions are rather more dangerous, as a rule, 
than the quarterly reviews, but then they are 
infinitely less tedious. This, however, has no 
particular bearing on the question of the ina- 
bility of the Spanish American republicans to 
keep a president more than a year or two at 
a time without suggesting to him, with a 
bayonet, that his services are no longer re- 
quired. That they are unable to maintain 
permanent and desirable governments has 
been pretty thoroughly demonstrated. 

But there is another South American State, 
also inhabited by people of the Latin race, in 
which revolutions are never known. Brazil 
is as peaceful and prosperous as any country 
of the Tentonic race ; and if we measure the 
happiness of a nation by the lightness of its 
taxes, and the security which its Government 
extends to life and property, Brazil is decidedly 
happier than is either England or the United 
States. If the disorder of the South Ameri- 
can republics is to be attributed to the in- 
herent turbulence and fickleness of the Latin 
race, to what shall we attribute the prosperity 
of the great South American empire? Is not 
the latter a fair offset to the former? 

The most Teutonic of all the Teutonic 
nations is, of course, Germany. But how has 
Germany maintained the alleged steadfastness 
and sobriety of the Teutonic race? It is only 
about ten years ago that the German patriot 
hated Bismarck with the bitterest hatred, and 
demanded a German republic which should 
unite the German race in an invincible league 
against all despots. When Bismarck went to 
war with Austria, the Prussian troops marched 
unwillingly to the slaughter of their Austrian 
brethren, and the Germans of the other States 
denounced the selfish ambition of the prime 








minister of the stupid king whom he governed. 





Three weeks later half of Germany was howl- 
ing in a thousand beer-gardens the praises of 
the great Bismarck and the good King William. 
The minister had suddenly become the greatest 
of European statesmen, and Prussia, the most 
thoroughly military monarchy in Europe, was 
the hope of Germany and German freedom, 
The French war, which restored the German 
Empire, also transformed every German liberal 
into an enthusiastic defender of the Kaiser, who 
basis his claim to rule upon divine right. The 
Baden republican discovered that the Republic 
and Prince Bismarck were after all nearly 
synonymous terms, and the ultra-Protestant of 
Prussia found that he had never known the 
real worth of freedom of conscience until he 
was permitted to applaud Bismarck’s persecu- 
tion of the Catholics. If it was an evidence of 
weakness on the part of the French to submit 
to Bonaparte in order to win their militavy 
prestige, was it a signof superior manliness on 
the part of the Germans to support a military 
emperor in order to become irresistible on the 
battle-field ? 

It is not necessary topoint out the numerous 
evidences of greatness which the Latin nations 
have shown during the present generation. 
The existence of the Kingdom of Italy, of the 
Suez Canal and of the Mont Cénis Tunnel are 
due to the bravery and endurance and skill of 
the Latin races. It has already been shown 
that they do not monopolize revolutions or 
sudden changes of political faith. It might 
be equally demonstrated that their positive 
achievements are entitled to as much respect 
as those of the Teutonic races. Is it not time, 
then, to cease this baseless depreciation of a 
race that really belongs to the Tutonic stock 
quite as much as does the English race, 
although it separated earlier from the German- 
speaking races ? 

The truth is, there is very little difference 
between all civilized nations. They are men, 
with the passions and impulses common to all 
men. Accident, which laid Italy open to inva- 
sion from her powerful northern neighbors, 


| isolated England from the rest of Europe. The 


latter thus escaped in a great measure the 
vicissitudes of the former. But the difference 
between Englishmen and Italians is, after all, 
much less than is usually supposed. The 
Teutonic Englishman is neither braver nor 
more intelligent than the Italian of the Latin 
stock, and it is a rash and foolish generaliza- 
tion which assumes that the former must be 
the superior of the latter, because his language 
contains more German words than does the 
language of the Italian. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
Grant ends the line of soldiev-Presidents. 


To THk Heratp: Grant won't ‘ resign,’’ and you 
know it, or ought to. So give us a little journalism. 


CARLYLE writes a nat, little, perpendicular 
style of penmanship, Somewhat more muscular and 
more easy than that of Thackeray. 


UnsTABLE Persons, like Theodore Tilton, George 
F, Train, Mrs. Woodhull, aud Governor Beveridge 
of Illinois, walk slow and fast by turns. 


CaRELEss Persons, like Lincoln, Greeley, Zack 
Chandler, and Susan A., are continually stubbing 
their toes or stepping on somebody's dress. 


Retiring Persons, like A. T. Stewart and Charles 
O’Conor, walk swiftly and slip through a crowd 
unobserved, like eels through a fish-rack. 


A Boston Girt who is very intellectual wants 
to call her first linen garment the ‘ prima.” Very 
well; then the Boston girl will be a “ prima” 
donner. 

Hon. WittiAmM A. WALtAcr, United States Sen- 
ator-elect from Pennsylvania, is bound to make a 
test case of the charges of immorality and corrup- 
tion that have been made against him. 


GoOoD-NATURED Persoxs, like Schuyler Colfax, 
Matt. Carpenter, G. O. Seilhamer and Frank Car- 
penter, put an envelope or knife in the palm of 
their left hand, or snap their fingers every few steps. 


FUN-LOVING Persons, like Sam Cox, Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Olive Logan, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, tilt up and down when they 
walk, like a teter-snipe on a salt-meadow holloaing 
“cheep.” 

STRONG-MINDED Peropie, like Anna Dickinson, 
General Belknap, C. A. Dana, Maior Bundy and 
Secretary Bristow, toe straight ahead, shut their 
mouths, and plant their whole foot down on the 
floor at once. 

MANAGING Persons, like Thurlow Weed, (ov- 
ernor Fenton, Colonel Young and Andrew Green 
generally walk with one hand clutched hold of an 
envelope or stuffed into the pocket, while their 
heads lean forward, indicating subjective thought. 


CAREFUL Persons, like Peter Cooper, Gener 1 Dix, 
George Ripley, James R. Young, Fernando Wood 
and Augustus Schell lift their feet high and bring 
them down slowly, often touching something with 
their canes, or kicking a stone or stick to one side 
of the way. 


Mr. Tuomas D., Jones, the distinguished sculptor, 
was in New York last week, after an absence of 
twenty years. He was on his way to Washington, 
under orders from Congress to make, among other 
works of art, a buat of Chief-Justice Chase for the 
Supreme Court. 

ObseRvING Persons, like Wendell Phillips, White- 
law Reid, Henry Ward Beecher and Josh Billings 
walk slowly, while their eyes look down on the 
ground and on each side, and the body frequently 
turns clear round, as if the mind were reflecting 0D 
someihing passed. 
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Mr. R. R. Bowker, literary critic of the Hvening 
Mai!, edits the Publishers’ Weekly for Mr. Ley- 
poldt, and his success in each journal is that of a 
aman Wwhese genius and taste are equal to his judg- 
ment and industry. 

Lazy Prope, like Senator Morton, Judge Davis 
of Illinois, and General Grant, and others who 
sm ke, slosh around loosely, first on one side of 
the walk, and then on the other, while they skuff 
their heels along the ground without lifting them up. 


‘‘ New Jersey.’’—The best local daily newspaper 
by all odds in your State is the Paterson Press, 
which is ably edited by Mr. George Wurts. Three- 
fourths Press and one-fourth Danbury News would 
make a very popular paper in Newark. Study 
both. 

KALAKAUA Said: ‘I think American women are 
handsome, bold, and forward. Why, I actually re- 
ceiv-d several letters from ladies in New York, 
Washington and Bosten, plainly proposing marriage. 
I am a bachelor; but when I want to marry a 
woman I will ask her. I do not like to have women* 
propose. Itis, in my opinion, wrong.” 

SPEAKER BLAINE is the leading partisan Republi- 
can candidate for the next Presidency. If Mr. Blaine 
stands immovable, with one foot inthe Administra- 
tion grave and the other in the Independent cradle, 
h2 will lose everything, and the next President will 
bea Democrat, and the following one an Independent 
Republican. How would you Republicans like to 
see Dana, or Phelps, or Banks for President ? 

Joun Sruart Mitu, “ the greatest mind of this 
generation,’ was estranged from his family and 
did not care much for his mother. Mill was fooled 
by his wife; no doubt of that. He died more 
easily because she had died. No man’s wife was 
ever a bigger humbug than Mill’s wife was. She 
didn’t amount to three brass tacks, and yet he 
thought she was morally, intellectually and physi- 
cally the only woman since, well, Eve. Yet we 
think something was lacking in his mother, that she 
did not keep him from letting his wife estrange him. 

THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND’s DAUGHTERS are ex- 
amples to the rest of the fashionable world in 
jndustry and taste. At the royal Swiss cottage 
each of the princesses has a garden, which she cul- 
tivates with her own hands. They have learned 
to cook, and they frequently sit down to a meal 
prepared by one or the other. Louise, wife of the 
Marquis of Lorne, is a clever artist, and all of them 
are accomplished in some way or other, besides 
being excellent linguists. 

M. Rénaw in his “ Antichrist’? says that the 
Apocalypse of St. John is the work of an enthusiast 
transported with hatred against the Roman Empire. 
He thinks the true writer of the book was some 
companion, or secretary, or disciple, to whom the 
Apostle lent his name. The Antichrist of the 
Apocalypse was Nero. Rénan recognizes in its 
author an inability to comprehend the great military 
state of i ome, and a trace of the ancient nomad 
spirit whose ideal was the patriarchal system. He 
says his rudeness, and unjust invectives against 
Roman society, are shocking. 

‘‘Our OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FrRE.’’—The 
Hone Journal says: “ With this title Mr. Frank 
Leslie has issued a beautiful and highly-colored 
chromo, which is offered with a copy of the Inius- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, or the CurmNey Corner, for 
thirty cents. Cheap enough, surely. The picture 
represents a boy, who has been stealing apples, ina 
dilemma. He is hastening to get down from a wall, 
a: finds that the master of the orchard is on one 
sile, and a ferocious dog (a chained dog, however) 
is on the other. The pose and expression of the boy’s 
fuce is all that could be desired, and the whole pic- 
ture is well executed.” 

Worpsworti was breakfasting at Henry Tay- 
lor’s. Greville, who was present, describes Words- 
worth as bordering on sixty, hard-featured. brown, 
wrinkled, with prominent teeth, and a few scattered 
gray hairs, but not a disagreeable countenance. 
Very cheerful, merry, courteous, and talkative, 
more so than would have been expected from the 
grave character of his writings. He talked of 
poetry, painting, politics and metaphysics with a 
great deal of cloquence. He was more conversible 
and had a greater flow of animal spirits than 
Southey. He mentioned that he never wrote down 
as he composed, but composed while walking, 
riding or in bed, and wrote down after; that 
Southey always composed at his desk. 


A Texas Actress, who dances in clogs for six 
‘dollars a week, stepped out of Rev. Littlewit Tal- 
image’s ‘‘ vestibule of hell” the other day to take 
in an emigrant family who were starving, because 
the saucer-passers of the churches had passed them 
by on the other side. Nor did this girl have to 
appeal to the police to protect her from the foes 
who attack the humbug imaginations of preaching 
screechers who have religious jim-jams. We expect 
when we go to heaven to see this girl in her 
tights and clogs looking down from our promontory 
of bliss, with a picket-fence of harps around it, 
npon the cremating elocutionists who thanked God 
in this world that they were not as other actors and 
actresses were. 
THE WASUINGTON JOURNALS are feriile in devices 
to annoy the Independent Congressmen. When 

Mr. Phelps started for Louisiana they called him 

‘a fool’?; when he got back, ‘‘an aristocrat” ; 

when he reported, ‘(a drunkard.” But this was 
only their grass. Now they have taken to stones. 

They come unbidden and sit, like Banquo’s ghost, 
«( Mr. Phelps’s table. If he dines his friends, they 
bribe from some faithless waiter a list of his guests, 
and then, ajtering it to suit their fancy, make it a 
paragraph of ominous significence. Mr. Phelps 
must recant, or he will find that, as the Bible 
gives no rest to the wicked, Washington gives no 
rest to the truthful. 

CoLone Brookes, the slashing editor of the Wash- 
ington Republican, who when on the staffs of the 
Times and the Herald always sought the truth, 
misstates the politics of the editor of this journal, 
Mr. Brookes is a striking example of what a stretch 
of moral nature is required in becoming a Repub- 








anything and everything compels him sometimes to 
be unjust. But some time he’ll snap off in the 
midst of a big stretch and then shrink up into little 
bits. It is fair, however, to say of Colonel Brookes 
that he is a conscientious man, and was a brave 
Wisconsin soldier. A handsome, brusque man of 
thirty-five, he makes a really powerlul organ for the 
decrepit Administration. 

Burke and MAcKINTOsH were much alike in taste 
and disposition, but their talents were different and 
their abilities unequal. Burke was a very unhappy, 
and Mackintosh not a very happy, man. The 
suavity and indolent temperament of Mackintosh 
warded off sorrow and mitigated disappointment, 
but the stern and vindictive energies of Burke kept 
up a storm of conflicting passions in his breast. 
Mackintosh read volumes in a few hours which 
would seem to demand days even from a rapid 
reader. He seems to have been endowed with 
some superhuman faculty of transferring the con- 
tents of books to his own sind. (Macaulay was, and 
George Lewes is, just as wonderful in this respect). 
Yet, with all his intellectual superiority, Mackintosh 
was thrust into an obscure and subordinate office. 


Mr. RicHarp ConGREvVE, the apostle and repre- 
sentative in England of Auguste Comte, denies to 
America now, or in the future, any high place 
among nations, because the influence of the reli- 
gious-ideas of the past is so much greater here 
than in Europe. He claims the primacy of the na- 
tions for France. Because they have thrown off 
belief in supernatural Christianity, and produced 
M. Comte, he calls the French the ‘‘ vanguard of 
civilization.”” He considers almost every principle 
of the policy of England unworthy and false, and 
almost every record of her history a crime. He 
demands the restoration to Spain of Gibraltar; the 
abandonment of India to self-government ; and the 
surrender of Ireland to home-ru'e. Mr. Congreve 
does not hesitate to characterize Mr. Huxley as 
uncandid and ignorant. 

Tue Duke or WsLiineron was exceedingly 

quick of apprehension, but deceived by his own 
quickness into thinking that he knew more 
than he did. His habits of mind were not 
those of patient investigation, profound know- 
ledge of human nature, and cool, discriminating 
sagacity. He had amazing confidence in himself, 
but was upon ordinary occasions clear-headed and 
sensible. His weaknesses and passions, however, 
continually blinded his judgment. He had talents 
which proved to be sufficient (when Napoleon was 
gone) to make him the first general of the age, but 
which could not make him a tolerable minister. 
Confident, presumptuous, snd dictatorial, but frank, 
open, and good-humored, he contrived to rule in 
the Cabinet without mortifying his colleagues, and 
brought it to ruin without forfeiting their regard, 
He was much like Grant. 
“Eventna Post’? of last week says: 
“The illustrations of the eurrent number of 
Frank Lxesiiz’s ILLusrratep NEWSPAPER are 
unusually clever. The frontispiece contrasts the 
Louisiana report of Messrs. Foster, Phelps and 
Potter, and its supporters, with the Presi- 
dent’s Louisiana message, and the supporters of 
the President. The sketeh on the last page re- 
presents the footman of a fashionable lady, stripped 
of his overcoat on a cold day by Mr. Bergh, who 
asks him how he likes to be served in such weather 
in the way he serves his horses. Lhere are good 
portraits of several of the recently elected Senators 
Bayard of Delaware, Dawes of Massachusetts, 
and Kernan of New York; and also a portrait of 
the late William H. Aspinwall. The double page 
picture is the best view which we have seen in the 
illustrated press of the Brooklyn court-room during 
the Tilton-Beecher trial.”’ 


THE 


Tue INSPIRATIONISTS, & Social society at Amana, 
Towa, described by Mr. Nordhoif, are Germans, 
Their religious head, at present an aged woman, 
is supposed to speak by direct inspiration of God. 
Marviage is permitted, but it is not considered a meri- 
toriousact. The sexes are separated as much as 
possible, and in the dress of the women especial care 
is taken to hide the charms of the young, and make 
them look old and ugly. The sex is not high!y es- 
teemed by these people, who deem it dangerous 
to the Christian's peace of mind. They have no 
libraries ; and the Bible and their own “ inspired ” 
records constitute most of their reading. They do 
not like the turn politics have taken, and so do not 
vote. They forbid all amusements, and all musical 
instruments except the flute. Photographs and 
pictures of all kinds they regard as tending to idol- 
worship. 

Tur Smakers have the oldest communistic so- 
cieties on the continent. They assert their celibate 
life to be healthful, and the joys of it indescribable. 
The sexes are reserved towards each other, and do 
not even shake hands. ‘‘ They have,’ as Mr. 
Nordhoff neatly says, ‘‘no scandal, no tea parties, 
and no gossip.” If this is so, then it is doubt- 
less true that many of the older people have, as 
they claim, attained perfection in their daily lives, 
The Shakers believe in the equality of the sexes. 
and look iorward to the day when women shall be 
office-holders. They are not a reading people, and 
care nothing for art. In carpets and _picture- 
frames they see only receptacles for dust. No per- 
son living as they do has a right to be ill before he 
is sixty. They respect and love Jesus and Ann 
Lee, but worship neither, and claim to have spoken 
face to face with mortals bora before the flood, as 
well as with deceased friends. 


Joun Lornrop Moriey, whose recent illness was 
greatly aggravated by grief over the loss of his 
wife, is one of the foremost of American writers. 
He has wisely confined himself to history, and his 
strongest inclination has been displayed towards 
the Dutch. I was in 1855 that he stepped unchal- 
lenged into the first rank of modern historians, his 
passport being the ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 
Oxford and Harvard Colleges hastened to do him 
honor, and he bears their choicest degrees. A year 
had hardly elapsed when he gave to the world a 
portion of the sequel to his first work, known as 
the ‘‘ History of the United Netherlands,”’ the sev- 





His gutta-percha advocacy of 


eral volumes of which were completed in 1865. In 


political life he held two important positions— 
United States Minister to Austria from 1861 
until 1867, when he resigned on account of 
the McCracken affair; and United States Minis- 
ter to Great Britain, which he retained but a short 
time. On resigning that, he accepted the invitation 
of the Royal Family to reside at the Palace at Am- 
sterdam and prepare further works on Dutch his- 
tory. About a year ago his health gave way, and 
he was ordered by his physicians out of harness, and 
into a semi-retirement in London. He was recover- 
ing when his wife died. 


Ear. RusseEww’s recollections will appear from 
the press of Roberts Brothers, as soon as the work 
can be printed, progress having been stopped by 
a telegram from London. The noble lord has can- 
celed some fifty pages of matter, which very likely 
a curious world may always be endeavoring to 
recover. He has not, however, seen fit to suppress 
the following lines, which will appear in the revised 
pages. Alluding to his declination to submit the 
question of the Alabuma to arbitration, he says: 
‘‘ Tf Mr. Adams, in his answer to me, had stated that 
the American Government neither wished to call in 
question the good faith of Great Britain nor to deny 
that our law officers were the best authorities to de- 
cide the meaning of a British statute: if, I say, Mr. 
Adams, who is a man of high honor and unblemished 
character, had given me these assurances, Ishould at 
once have agreed to arbitration; but Mr. Adams 
knew perfectly well that he could give me no such 
assurances. In fact, Mr. Fish, who succeeded Mr. 
Seward as Secretary of State, did not scruple to 
allege that Lord Palmerston and I, the Prime Min- 
ister and Secretary of State, Sir Roundell Palmer 
and the law officers of the Crown, Sir Thomas Free- 
mantle and the Commissioners of Customs, were all 
guilty of falsehood and hypocrisy.” 


Miss Vinnie Ream is again in luck, having re- 
ceived the contract for the Farragut statue, Gen- 
eral Sherman and Mrs, Farragut voting in her favor, 
and the Secretary of the Navy dissenting. Vinnie 
is a native of Madison, Wis., where her father held 
the position of Territorial Treasurer. When nine 
years of age Vinnie was sent to Christian College, 
Columbus, Miss., where she began attracting notice 
by sprightly poetic effusions, and by considerable 
musical ability. A few years later, while visiting a 
sculptor’s studio, she was seized with the determina- 
tion to become a carver of manly faces and heroic 
forms. Her first work of importance was the Lincoln 
statue, erected in Washington, for which Congress 
appropriated $10,000. Mr. Sumner opposed giving 
her the contract, also Mr.Howard ; but Messrs. Mac- 
Dougal, Conness, Nesmith and Howe favored the 
project. In the Senate the vote stood twenty-three 
in her favor to nine against; while in the House 
she met with no opposition Packing up her model, 
she went to Rome and began her work. She has 
also modeled a life-size figure of Sappho, and a 
smaller design embodying the Spirit of the Carnival. 
Mr. Spurgeon at London, Minister Jay at Vienna, 
the late Archbishop Spaulding of Baltimore, Mrs. 
General Fremont, and others, gave her sittings for 
marble busts. While Miss Ream’s star is again in 
the ascendant, why do not our Solons at Washing- 
ton give an equal chance for employment and 
notoriety to KEdmona Lewis, the colored girl, 
who, with the most limited advantages, has exe- 
cuted work of equal credit ? 


FrepertcK W. SEwArD says the subject of recon- 
struction was brought up in a Cabinet meeting, 
held the day before the assassination, and Mr. 
Lincoln remarked: ‘*‘ We can’t undertake to run 
State Governments in all these Southern States. 
Their people must do that, though I reckon that at 
first they may do it badly.’ Mr. Seward adds: 
“The Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, produced 
some sheets of paper on which he had drafted the 
outlines of a plan of reconstruction, embodying the 
President’s views, and, as I understood, those of 
the other members of the Cabinet. In substance it 
was, that the Treasury Department should take 
possession of the Custom Houses, and proceed to col- 
lect the revenues ; thatthe War Department should 
garrison or destroy the forts, take possession of 
arms and munitions, and maintain the public peace ; 
that the Navy Department should in like manner 
occupy the harbors, take possession of navy-yards, 
ships and ordnance ; that the Interior Department 
should send out its surveyors, land, pension, and 
Indian agents, and set them to work; that the 
Postmaster-General should reopen his post-offices 
and establish his mail routes; that the Attorney- 
General should look after the re-establishment of 
the Federal Courts, with their Judges, Marshals 
and Attorneys ; in short, that the machinery of the 
United States Government should be set in motion, 
that is, laws should be faithfully executed and 
vigorously enforced, that everything like domestic 
violence or insurrection should be repressed ; but 
that public authorities and private citizens should 
remain unmolested, if not found in actual hostility 
to the Government of the Union. 


Tae Recent DeatH or WiLiiAM H. ASPINWALL 
broke the circle of the heavy men of Fifth Avenue. 
Among the prominent survivors is Mr. James Lenox, 
whose father came to New York from Scotland a 
century ago, and died in 1848. He is immensely 
wealthy, and a grand philanthropist. In his residence 
will be found the finest private picture-gallery in the 
city, and the most valuable collection of books out- 
side the Astor Library. He it was who purchased 
the original draft of Washington’s farewell ad- 
dress, paying for it $2,500. He is small in stature, 
and about sixty-three years old. In strong contrast 
with him is George Law—tall, heavy-built, with 
massive features. In early life he was a stone- 
mason, but began making money as a contrac- 
tor. His greatest*piece of work was the High 
Bridge, which, completed in 1839, yielded him 
a profit of $100,000. He took the Harlem Railroad 
whenit was practically bankrupt, and made of ita 
most valuable property. Then he put the Dry Dock 
Bank on a sound foundation, and has since sustained 
it. He had political aspirations but once, when his 
name was used as a native American candidate for 
the Presidency. August Belmont comes next—a 





American representative of the Rothschild house 
for many years. He gave his bride $100,000 as “ pin- 
money ”’ on the occasion of his marriage. Marshall 
O. Koberts, a very plain man, who began life as a 
ship-chandler, and made a large proportion of his 
wealth at the time of the California gold fever by 
his steamship ventures, is sixty-five. The oldest 
member of this circle is James Brown, an Irishman 
by birth, and the head of the firm of Brown 
Brothers. Eight members of his family were ship- 
wrecked in the Arctic disaster. He is upwards of 
seventy, and appears like a clergyman. The Del- 
monico family consisted of three brothers who 
began the restaurant business thirty years ago. 
Two of the three are still living. 


J. Ropman West, United States Senator from 
Louisiana, was bornin New Orleans on the 19th day 
of September, 1822. He received an early common 
school education, and in 1836 entered the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, but withdrew before graduat- 
ing, and enlisted in the war against Mexico, where 
he rendered good service, having obtained the rank 
of captain. In 1849 he emigrated to California and 
engaged in commercial pursuits. He became pro- 
prietor and editor of the San Francisco Price 
Current, and continued its publication until the 
rebellion broke out in 1861, when the old spirit 
which inspired him to go to Mexico again animated 
him to volunteer in the cause of the Union. He was 
appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the First Cali- 
fornia Infantry. His regiment was ordered to duty 
in New Mexico,where it experienced severe service, 
Colonel West rendered most service after leaving 
New Mexico in Arkansas and the Southwest, ad. 
vancing step by step, until for gallant and meritori- 
ous services he was promoted to be Brevet Major 
General of Volunteers. After the war General West 
settled temporarily in Texas, and then returned to 
the place of his nativity, New Orleans, His services 
in the field were recognized by the appoint- 
ment, from the President,to be Deputy United States 
Marshal for the District of Louisiana; then Auditor 
of Customs, a place of high responsibility un ‘er the 
National Government. General West was next ap- 
pointed to the important post of ‘‘ Administrator of 
Improvements ” in New Orleans. During his resi 
dence in that city after the war he took a deep 
interest in public affairs, and became quite popular 
with the people, and attached to himself an influen 
tial class of Republican politicians. In 1870 he was 
elected by the Legislature of Louisiana to succeed 
Hon. John S. Harris in the Senate of the United 
States. General West took his seat March 4th, 
1871, and his term will expire March 30th, 1877. Al- 
though elected as a Republican, like most of thatold 
party in Loui-iana, General West could not submit 
to follow the Custom House lead of Grant's 
brother-in-law, Casey;the imported Collector of the 
port of New Orleans. Consequently, with Gov- 
ernor Warmoth and the other Republican leaders 
in that State, he espoused the cause of Liberal Re 
publicanism in the last Presidential election. 


SoctaL Evin License in St. Louis proved a 
failure. Bad as the law was, the city, under the 
present condition of its repeal, is infinitely worse. 
The sucial evil system provided for a complete 
registration, with personal descriptions, of all the 
abandoned women in the city. It subjected the in- 
mates of each house to a medical examination once 
a week, for which a tax of a dollar and a half was 
levied upon each inmate, and ten dollars a month 
additional upon each landlady. The merit in the 
roll of registration was its completeness. The 
efforts of the police department were devoted to it. 
Men were detailed to tempt shop-girls and seam- 
stresses. The appointment made with one of these 
spotters, the victim was given the choice of regis- 
tration, and a life of open shame or having her 
reputation blasted before a police court by the 
betrayer. Of course, this shut off, to a considerable 
extent, clandestine immorality, and diminished the 
number of assignation-houses. It must have been 
open and notorious prostitution or chastity. The 
assurance of good hospital treatment of the sick re- 
conciled licensed women to the law. Their traffic was 
lucrative. Landladies reveled in wealth while the 
law lasted. Last Winter, Hammond, the revivalist, 
worked the people into a religious frenzy. With 
the zeal of fanatics, they warred on the law, de- 
manding its repeal. The Legislature yielded. and 
every limitation was removed. The vice, before 
restricted to certain localities, left its bounds within 
a week, and to-day there are assignation-houses in 
every part of the city. The registration roll con- 
tained the names of seven hundred women; now, 
thanks to the ass Hammond, there are between 
1,700 and 1,800 public prostitutes in the city. This 
does not include an army of women who before 
were deterred from fear of detection, but now visit 
assignation-houses. Very noticeable is the differ- 
ence in the number of these houses. From twenty 
they have increased to three hundred. The base 
keeper of one of the most select of these -resorts 
placed in the hands of an official a roll containing 
the names of seventy-three ladies who visited her 
house to meet gentlemen friends. Almost without 
exception, these women move in good society and 
belong to the best families. The extent to which 
licentiousness ran riot in the parks last Summer was 
never known before. The newspapers and the 
police in vain made extra efforts to maintain the 
respectability of these resorts. The epidemic of 
profligacy shows itself everywhere. The number 
of divorce cases is unprecedented. With a single 
exception, the murder cases pending in the Criminal 
Court may be traced to domestic infidelity. When 
the church people carried their point, they substi- 
tuted nothing practical. A sickly so-called Guard- 
ian Home was instituted for the reform of erring 
women. Ten thousand dollars was pledged for ita 
support. A notorious leader of the demi-monde, 
Mme. Stillman, with most of her girls, was among 
its inmates. This millenniam lasted six weeks. Still- 
man took her flock to church one Sunday. On the 
way home the girls met some nice young men, and 
went back to their evil ways. Stillman left in dis- 
gust. Of the $10,000 pledged, not $1,000 was col- 
lected. To-day the ‘‘ Guardian Home ” exists only 
in name. In point of licentiousness, St. Louis is the 





sort man, with a quict nature, who has been the 


plague-spot in the American Republic. 
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ENGLAND.—THE RAID ON THE SHAKERS IN NEW FOREST. 
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HON. ANDREW JOHNSON. 
U. S. SENATOR-ELECT FROM TENNESSEE, 


ITNHE election of Ex-President Andrew Johnson to 

the Senate of the United States by the Legisla- 
ture of Tennessee has probably attracted more 
attention and caused more comment than the selec- 
tion of any other of the new Senators. His career 
has been an active and a peculiar one. Heisinthe 
strictest sense of the term a self-made man. Born 
in Raleigh, N. C., December 29th, 1808, of poor 
parents, he early had to encounter all the difficulties 
of poverty. His father diedin 1812, and his mother 
was too poor to give him any advantages of educa- 
tion. At the age of ten he was apprenticed to a 
tailor. He removed to Tennessee in 1826, taking 
with him his mother, who was dependent upon him 
for support. He settled at Greenville, where he 
married. Up to this time his education had been 
limited to acquiring the art of reading; but now, 
under his wite’s instruction, he learned to write 
and cipher. Taking an interest in politics, he was 
in 1828 elected Alderman. He was re-elected in 
each of the two following years, and in 1830 was 
chosen Mayor, which office he held three years. 
In 1835 he was elected a member of the Legisla- 
ture, and served in both branches, being elected 
to the State Senate in 1841. He was elected 
to Congress in 1843, took his seat in Decem- 
ber of that year, and held it by successive 
re-elections for ten years. His next position was that 
of Governor of ‘'ennessee, tc which he was elected 
in 1853, and re-elected in 1855. On December 7th, 
1857, he took his seat in the U. S. Senate for a full 
term. He held his seat at the time of the break- 
ing out of the rebellion, and, although the Legisla- 
ture of Tennessee voted the State out of the Union, 
he remained in the Senate, and his vigorous 
speeches for the Union won the admiration of the 
loyal people in all parts of the country, but 
brought down upon him the enmity of the rebels. 
In nearly every city in the State of Tennessee he 
was burned in effigy, and his life was threatened on 
several occasions. 

On March 4th, 1862, President Lincoln nominated 
Andrew Johnson to be Military Governor of Ten- 
nessee. His energetic administration of this office 
brought him conspicuously before the public as 
one of the most ardent supporters of the Union 
cause. In June, 1864, the Republican Convention 
at Baltimore nominated him for Vice-President on 
the ticket with Lincoln, and he was elected by a 
large majority in November. He was inaugurated 
March 4th, 1865, as Vice-President, and by the 
assassination of President Lincoln, April 14th, was 
called upon to take the position of Chief Magis- 
trate. His administration was a stormy one, his 
policy in regard to reconstruction meeting with 
strong opposition from the majority in Congress. 
The conflict between the Chief Magistrate and 
Congress culminated in articles of impeachment 
against him being agreed to by the House on 
March 3d, 1868. After a long and tedious trial by 
the Senate, the President was formally acquitted of 
all the charges, May 26th, by a vote of guilty, 35 ; 
not guilty, 19—a two-third vote being required to 
convict. On March 4th, 1869, he was succeeded in 
the Presidential office by General Grant. Since his 
retirement he has lived quietly at his home in 
3reenville, Tenn., occasiunally giving expression 
to his opinion on public matters, and on one occa- 
sion running as an Independent candidate for 
Congressman-at-large, dividing the Democratic 
vote with the Confederate General B. F. Cheatham, 
which caused the election of Horace Maynard, the 
Republican candidate. 


GENERAL A. E. BURNSIDE, 
U. S. SENATOR-ELECT FROM RHODE ISLAND. 


G ENERAL AMBROSE E. BURNSIDE was born 
W at Liberty, Ind., May 23d, 1824. He entered 


West Point in his nineteenth year and graduated in 
1847. 


He served under General Scott in the Mewi- 
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EX-PRESIDENT ANDREW JOHNSON, AND UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELECT FROM TENNESSEE. 


can War, and highly distinguished himself in the 
Indian war in New Mexico. In 1852 he married a 
Rhode Island lady, and, having invented a breech- 
loading rifle, resigned his commission a year later 
and established a factory at Bristol. Unsuccessful 
in this, he became Treasurer of the Illinois Central 
Railroad. On the breaking out of the rebellion he 
promptly offered his services to the State of Rhode 
Island. He was appointed Colonel of the First 
Regiment of Rhode Island Volunteers, which 
marched to Washington four days after the procla- 
mation of President Lincoln calling for troops. 
When telegraphed to by the Rhode Island authori- 
ties, as to how lengthy a warning he wished to take 
command of the regiment, he replied, ‘‘ Just one 
minute.”” He commanded a brigade at the first 
battle of Bull Run, and was soon after made a 
Brigadier-general. Subsequently he was _pro- 
moted to the rank of Major-general. In 1862 he 
commanded the expedition to North Carolina, and 
captured Roanoke Island, Newberne and Beaufort. 








He greatly distinguished himself in some of the 
most important operations of the war, both in the 
East and West. He gained the battle of South 


Mountain, September 14th, 1862, and commanded | 


the left wing of the Union Army at Antietam. On 
the 7th of November he superseded General McClel- 
lan as commander of the Army of the Potomac, and 
was himself succeeded by General Hooker, January 
26th, 1863. He continued in active service until the 
close of the war, serving most of the time as com- 
mander of the Ninth Corps. He resigned his com- 
mission April 15th, 1865. In 1866 he was elected 
Governor of Rhode Island, and re-elected in the 
two following years. In 1870 he visited Europe, 
and was admitted within the German and French 


lines in and around Paris, acting as a medium of 


communication betwecn the hostile nations in the 
interests of conciliation and peace. 
January he was elected by the Legislature of Rhode 
Island United States Senator; to succeed Mr. 
Sprague. 


On the 26th of 
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HON. THEODORE F, RANDOLPH, 

U. S. SENATOR-ELECT FROM NEW JERSEY, 

Ww’ born at New Brunswick, Middlesex County, 

N. J., June 24th, 1826. After a liberal educa- 
tionand asuccessful career in the law, he was elected 
in 1860 to the House of Assembly from the First 
District of Hudson County, being the first Democrat 
who ever carried that District. In 1867 he was unani- 
mously elected President of the Morris and Essex 
Railroad Company. His election to the Governor- 
ship of New Jereny took place in 1868, and was a 
triumph over a most popular and influential anta- 
gonist. Since 1862 Governor Randolph has resided 
at Morristown. His wife, an accomplished lady, and 
granddaughter of Chief-Justice Marshall, is the 
daughter of the Hon. N. D. Coleman, member of 
Congress from Kentucky. Mr. Randolph’s most inde- 
pendent action was on the occasion of the Orange- 
men’s procession in New York City, July 12th, 1871, 
when he was Governor of New Jersey. Consider- 
ing that under the laws everybody had the right to 
join in an orderly procession, and becoming aware 
that an abridgment of this right was about being 
made in New York, he offered the Orangemen, in 
a proclamation, the fullest protection for cither a 
meeting or procession -in Jersey City. He then 
proved himself a ruler of singular breadth of order, 
firmness and moderation. 

At noon on Wednesday, January 27th, both 
Houses of the Legislature met in Joint Convention, 
and elected him United States Senator on the first 
ballot. He received the entire vote of all the 
Democratic members of both Hous’s, being 49, 
against 31 for the Hon. George M. Robeson, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who had been nominated by the 
Republican caucus a few days previous, 


PHIL SHERIDAN. 


HE conception of General Sheridan’s charactet 
which the extremest of the Southern press 
have constantly held up to their readers, and which 
most of their audience seem to consider the true 
one, is that he is a drunken, tyrannical bully; fierce 
and merciless to the weak, and cowardly fearful of 
an equal foe. Tbat Sheridan is no such man 
was never better known than by those who have 
most persistently described him so. ‘The descrip- 
tion is false enough to be ludicrous, if the spirit 
which prompted it did not keep away all ludicrous 
suggestions. As a great deal will be written about 
him presently, based on that idea, it is well enough 
to saysomething about the sort of man he really is. 
And, in the first place, he does not indulge in de- 
bauchery. In regard to drinking, he is not a total 
abstinence man, but he is a very temperate and 
prudent man. His manners and address are those 
of a soldier who has spent the most of his life in 
the field, and who is accustomed to command— 
brusque often, but tempered by a sense of what is 
due to himself and to others. He is a kindly- 
natured and generous man. Jn all the garrisons in 
his frontier life he was a favorite with all the chil- 
] dren about the post. When he was a lieutenant in 
| command of a company his men were exceedingly 
| devoted to him. When he was stationed with his 
company at an Indian agency, as he was for 
some time, the Indians would be satisfied with his 
word and grow quiet, when the agent could 
not appease them. Only a kindly and just man 
could inspire such feelings. He was a brave man, 
and made a reputation as a gallant officer, full of 
resources, before the rebellion. 

In an outbreak among the Oregon Indians, he, 
with forty men, was besieged in an old and weak 
block-house, at the Cascades, by fifteen hundred or 
two thousand Indians. He held it for several days, 
until it was nearly battered to pieces by bullets, 
and until it was apparent that the Indians were 
working themselves up to an assault, which would 
have destroyed his command, when he moved them 
by night to an island in the middle of the river, 
where the Indians were afraid to approach him. 
He displayed both his courage aud his resource, 
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Even after the rebellion began he was ordered to 
report to General Curtis, in Missouri, as commis- 
sary. A certain claim was presented ‘or payment 
which he knew to be fraudulent, and refused to 
pay. Curtis ordered him to pay it; Sheridan again 
retused, and Curtis put him under arrest. After 
receiving Curtis’s order, he would have been legally 
tafe in paying the claim, but he would not, under 
any condition, be a party to a fraud. Halleck, who 
knew of what stuff he was made, ordered him to St. 
Louis, released him, and, securing his appointment as 
colonel of a volunteer regiment, sent him to the field. 
He was soon promoted, and entered upon the ca- 
reer of achievement that made him famous. In the 
short time he was with the regiment he impressed 
them with a character which made it develop into 
one of the most efficient cavalry regiments in the 
service. 

Many even of those who admire and are grateful 
to Sheridan do not fully appreciate him. They look 
upon him merely as a ready and dashing cavalry 
officer, skilled and successful in carrying out the 
plans of others, and do not give him credit for his 
stronger parts. The fact is, he was a gallant gen- 
eral, and is a man of very vigorous intellect, a hard 
student, and a keen observer, capable of making 
broad generalizations. When he was abroad, he 
was with Bismarck, by that great man’s invitation, 
in daily association for several weeks. Bismarck 
would not have wasted more than one interview on 
a strange tourist if he had not found him something 
great and congenial. Sheridan is very free from 
sectional prejudice. He feels no antagonism to the 
people of the South. He laid that aside when the 
war ended. He is not an arbitrary man. He 
respects an honest difference of opinion, and re- 
spects any one more highly, whatever the relations 
in which they stand, who stands by his own opin- 
ions and expresses them manfully. His recent tel- 
egrams are not in keeping with his character and 
our prejudices. 


SONG BY SWINBURNE. 


I OVE laid his sleepless head 
AJ On a thorny rose bed; 

And his eyes with tears were red, 
And pale his lips as the dead. 


And fear, and sorrow, and scorn, 
Kept watch by his head forlorn, 

Till the night was overworn, 

And the world was merry with morn. 


And Joy came up with the day, 
And kissed Love’s lips as he lay; 
And the watchers, ghostly and gray, 
Filed from the pillow away. 


And his eyes at the dawn grew bright; 
And his lips waxed ruddy as light 
Sorrow may reign for a night, 

But day shall bring back delight. 





NINA’S PERIL. 

T had been a wet, dreary day, that seventeenth 
anniversary of my birthday, and Pauline and I 
had been sitting so long over our embroidery in 
the old oak room that we had exhausted ever 

topic of conversation save one—that one which 
was the subject ever nearest my heart, but which 
was something too sacred to be bandied on the 
flippant lips of Pauline d’Esterre, my ex-governess. 

But silence did not suit my companion. After a 
pause of a few minutes, she laid down her work, 
making the most of a deep yawn, and then, pointing 
to the pier-glass opposite, she remarked : 

“What a fine contrast you and I make, Nina! 
Look—no man would admire both of us, we are so 
totally different.” 

She spoke English with a perfect accent, having 
been born and educated in England; but she inher- 
ited trom her parents the French vivacity and mar- 
Velous taste in dress. As she sat there, with her 
dainty laces and bows and furbelows, she looked 
every inch a Frenchwoman. 

She made a true remark—we were totally differ- 
ent; for, while she was short and round, I was tall 
and slight; she was dark as night, with handsome 
black eyes; I was blue-eyed and fair-haired. 

If I had one single point of beauty it was my 
hair—and I was really proud of that. 1 delighted 
in the heavy pale yellow waves which fell uncon- 
fined below my waist, and persisted in wearing my 
hair in that fashion, in spite of Pauline’s suggestion 
that | should never get a lover while I looked so 
* babyish.”’ 

“No one could look distingué,” was her opinion, 
“‘with hair flying about in all directions ;”’ and she 
would stroke her own elaborate plaits and coils 
with complacency. 

Ihad given one look in the glass, at her request, 
and was turning away with a smile ; but she caught 
my hand, and detained me. 

‘* Now which is Cousin Hugh’s taste ?” she cried, 
with a laugh that had a mocking ring in it. 

In spite of myself my face flushed, and I wrenched 
my hand away in annoyance. This was the one 
subject upon which I could not talk or jest with 
Pauline. I had never loved or respected her; but 
the light hand with which she had held the reins of 
government had reconciled me to her constant 
companionship. At this moment I felt that I posi- 
tively disliked her. 

With a touch of her own sarcasm, I replied, “ It 
is absurd to compare a girl of seventeen with a 
womap of twenty-eight,” and turned away with a 
scornful lip and burning cheeks. 

It was an ugly, spiteful speech, I know, and the 
next moment | was heartily ashamed of it. 

‘Forgive me, mademoiselle,” I pleaded, ven- 
turing to lay my hand in hers; but I ought to have 
known that I had committed an unpardonable of- 
fense. Pauline would forgive any impertinence, 
but no mortification of her personal vanity; and 
on the tender subject of her age she was particu- 
larly sensitive. 

She pushed me angrily from her, and flounced 
from her seat, and out of the room, with such vio- 
lence that my unfortunate work-basket was caught 
in the whirl of her silk skirts and dragged to the 
ground. This, and the catching of the aforesaid 
skirts in the door, rather marked the dignity of her 
exit; but the face she turned on me as she disap- 
peared might have been that of an injured queen. 

I stooped to pick up the reels and scissors, and 
then, walking to the window, and flattening my 
nose against one of the rain-dimmed panes, I began 
to think humbly and regretfully over my late pet- 
tishness. What could have induced me to be so 
rude and unladylike? Could a mean, contemptibie 
feeling of jealousy have been the cause—jealousy 
that poor Pauline d’Esterre should have the smali- 
est share of good looks which might possibly attract 
the attention of the man who was to be my hus- 
band? 

_Oh, Nina Brandon, I thought, in spite o! your an- 
cient name, what a contemptible little being you 
are for such a noble giantas Hugh Gordon to dream 
of calling wife ! 

This same Hugh Gordon was the embodiment of 
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my ideal of the noble and chivalrous. Asa child, 
my love for my soldier-cousin had been intense be- 
yond my years, and the tears I shed at his depar- 
ture had been amongst the bitterest that my life 
had known. | 

I was an orphan. There, on the window-pane 
before me, had been written eighteen years before, 
with a diamond, and by the hand of my fair young 
mother, the words, ‘‘ Nina Brandon, aged eighteen.” 
A year after, she had died: her gentle lite had 
ended when mine, amidst sofrow and wailing for 
her loss, had begun. 

The sight of this autograph, and the remembrance 
of the mourning I then wore for the father who 
had died only nine months previously, brought the 
tears into my eyes. How lonely and desolate I 
eg | have felt in the world but for one sweet 

Lope ! 

It had been my dear father’s will, uttered upon 
his deathbed to me, and often in his lifetime to 
Hugh, that we should marry each other, Hugh 
taking the name of Brandon, there being no male | 
heir in the family. But did he love me with any- 
thing more than cousinly or brotherly love? That 
was ihe question with which I tormented myself | 
from day to day. To be Hugh's wife would be for 
me happiness supreme—but for him? 

After an absence from England of two years, he 
was to return that very night, and the question 
upon which my future happiness depended would 
then be answered. 

liow slowly the hours dragged on! Twilight 
came ; yet still with beating heart I kept my watch 
atthe window. At last I heard thesound of wheels 
coming up the long avenue, and, first like a shadow 
in the dim distance, and then clearer and clearer, J 
saw my hero once again. 

He was driving himself; and, as the dog-cart, 
stopped at the door, he looked eagerly and hur- 
riedly at all the windows. But I had hidden be- 
hind the curtains—a sudden fit of shyness had come 
over me. Though | longed to run down and greet 
him, yet I determined that I would not go until I 
was sent for. !n a few moments the summons 
came. 

‘Miss Nina, the major has arrived, and is asking 
for you.” 

Very demurely I walked down the broad stair- 
case, though my heart was dancing with delight. 
He should not think me a giddy child, I thought. 

I could hear his voice in the library, and sup- 
posed him to be talking to my aunt. 

The door was a little way open, and I was about 
to enter, when the thought struck me that I would 
take a peep at him first; I wished to see whether 
he was much altered. 

He was standing by the window, and his tall 
figure and handsome face stood out clearly against 
the light; but, to my great astonishment, it was 
not my aunt to whom he was talking in that low, 
familiar tone. 

It was Pauline. She whom I had supposed to be 
a total stranger to my cousin was standing close to 
him, her hand upon his arm, her face raised to his 
with an expression of earnest entreaty. I heard 
her last words—‘‘ I have never ceased to love 
you.” 

In the bewilderment of the moment the thought 
rushed into my mind—‘“ It cannot be real! I am 
dreaming, and shall wake in a moment; it is cer- 
tainly a dream.’’ But my aunt’s hand placed on 
my shoulder roused me to the reality. 

In another moment Pauline came forward smiling, 
showing all her fine white teeth. 

“Nina, ma belle, Major Gordon and 1 have met 
before, in Paris. Is not this a pleasant coinci- 
dence?” 

Mechanically I took the hand he held ont to me 
with so much seeming warmth and eagerness; but, 
when he would have drawn me to him, and kissed 
me, as of old, I drew back coldly, and with as 
much dignity as my seventeen years could assume. 

I could not be content with Hugh’s country love ; 
therefore for the future he must treat me as a 
woman, not as a child. 

He only smiled in an amused manner, and then, 
turning to my aunt, began to converse with her. 

Seyorud him I could see Pauline’s dark eyes with 
a liughing triumph in them. I could not mistake 
her expression. No doubt she was thinking how 
favorably her welcome must have contrasted with 
mine. 

My heart seemed bursting with grief and indig- 
nation. I could not remain a moment longer in 
their presence; so I stole quietly from the library 
and up into the old oak room, where such a little 
time before I had been watching for him with so 
— joy and pride, and there wept long and bit- 
terly. 

I did not notice how dark it was growing until a 
light suddenly streamed into the room, and Pauline 
entered with a lamp in her hand. She started with 
genuine astonishment as she saw me sitting by the 
w.ndow. 

““Why, Nina—alone, and crying! 
matter, child?” 

I raised my eyes, red with weeping, indignantly 
to her face. 

‘Pauline, you are a deceitful, bad woman; but 
I have found out your secret. You could not help 
knowing Hugh, and loving him, before you knew 
me; but why have you deceived me all this time? 
Why did you let me go on hoping—hoping?’’ But 
here I broke down, for tears choked my utterance. 

** Mon Dieu!” screamed Pauline, her eyes flash- 
ing, and her voice shrill with passion. ‘* How did 
you know it? You have broken open my desk! 

ou have read my letters!” 

“Nothing of the sort,’’ I replied; ‘but I saw 
the interview between you and the major, and heard 
you confess that you loved him.”’ 

“ Well, and what then?” asked Pauline, with an 
evident relief which I could not understand. *‘ Ma- | 
jor Gordon is free to love where he chooses, I sup- | 
pose! Am I to be blamed because he chposes to | 
foll w the teaching of his own heart, rather than 
carry out the arbitrary and mercenary plan of a | 
deceased relative ?”’ 

With this cruel taunt she left me. And so my | 
golden dream had vanished! Oh, if he had only | 
loved some one nobler and wo: thier than myself, I 
could then have borne it—but Pauline, whom I 
knew to be mean, vain, untruthful! In my bitter 
disappointment I was becoming uncharitable again ; 
yet, in my heart, I believed that 1 did not judge her 
unjustly. 

One thing I determined upon; they should not 
see that I was unhappy. Pauline should not think 
that | was dying of unrequited love. So J sang 
gayly as I went about the house, became pert and 
flippant to Hugh, and altogether assumed a cha- 
racter as different from my own as possible. 

It was evident that they did not know what to 
make of the change. Pauline would open her 
great eyes at each of my wild moods; but Hugh’s | 
grave face looked distressed ; he did not approve 
of ‘his new Nina apparently. 

I steadily avoide | being alone with him, and con- 
trived that Pauline should always sit next to him 
at the dinner-table ; though, to my surprise, he 
took no advantage of the situation, but treated her 
with cold politeness—nothing more: while to me 
he was as he had ever been—gentle, kind, and ten- 
der as a brother. 


What is the 
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| It is a new deception,” I thought. ‘* He wishes 
to hide his love for her, or he may be mean enough 
to wish to marry me for my fortune.” 

This state of affairs continued for some days, until 
one morning Hugh found me alone. I had always 
been an early riser; and, this particular morning 
being intensely hot, even so early as seven, I took 
a book and strolled gently towards my favorite 
arbor, intending to read there until t.e break/ast- 
bell rang. 

This arbor was so hidden by shrubberies that it 
could be seen only from a thicket exactly facing it, 

To my surprise, some one had reached it before 
me. Major Gordon was a great smoker, and had 
brought his cigar there, thinking he would be undis- 
turbed. I could not turn back now without being 
positively rude ; so I quietly took the seat he offered 
me beside himself. 

To my gre:t indignation, no sooner was I seated 
than he placed his arm around me in the coolest 
manner imaginable, making me rest against him; 
yet it was so naturally done that it seemed no more 
than a cousinly action, and mere affectation to re- 
sent it. 

‘““There—now we are comfortable,” he said, 
throwing away his cigar. ‘* The early bird is pro- 
verbially a fortunate one; but I am rewarded 
beyond all my expectation. Do you know, Nina, 
this is the first dete-a-tete we have had since I re- 
turned? I have scarcely had an opportuuity of 
telling you how much I find you altered.” 

“For the better, I hope,’’ I remarked, bluntly. 

* Well,’ he returned, holding back his head, and 
pretending to eye me critically, ‘‘ from a child you 
are grown to be almost a woman—and a very 
charming one, too; but I must confess that to me, 
personally, you were more charming as the child. 
Two years ago I felt sure of this little Nina’s love. 
But now—what am I to say, little one?” 

**1 do not love you any less, Cousin Hugh—and, 
as a cousin, I shall always love you,’’ | answered, 
with a dignified air. 

He spoke very gently in reply. 

“But it is not cousinly love that I want, Nina 
Why are you so sadly changed? You will scarcely 
sufler my arm aronnd you at this moment, you 
have not once kissed me since I came. Two years 
ago you would have done so without the asking.” 

His words so bewildered me that [ scarcely knew 
what I said. Starting to my feet, I exclaimed: 

**Major Gordon, you must remember that I am 
no longer a child. Would it be maidenly in me to 
make those advances you mention before the 
woman who loves you and whom you love?” 

A light seemed suddenly to break upon his under- 
standing. Holding out his arms to me, he cried— 
and, oh, that loving tone could not have been 
assumed: 

‘*Come back to me, Nina! Come, little one—oh, 
how you have been deceived !” 

1 hesitated one moment, and in that moment the 
chance was lost. A rustling in the syringa-bushes 
behind the arbor first startled me, and immediately 
afterwards Pauline’s figure appeared in the door- 
way. 

She was flushed and panting ; and a smile, which 
she vainly endeavored to make agreeable, parted 
her lips. 

‘*] am sorry to disturb you, but there is a parcel 
come for you, Major Gordon, which the bearer is 
waiting to deliver into your own hands.” 

My cousin hesitated, looking from her to me, and 
then quietly placed my arm in his. 

“No, no,’’ said Pauline, quickly, taking my 
hand, as if to draw me away, ‘‘it is so hot, Nina 
and | will follow slowly.”’ 

Her look towards me was so malicious that I in- 
voluntarily clung closer to Hugh’s arm. He an- 
swered by a slight pressure of the hand he held. 

“Excuse my rudeness, Mademoiselle d’Esterre,” 
he said, ‘‘ but I am anxious to resume the conversa- 
tion you were compelled to interrupt. My cousin 
and | will come after you in a few minutes. The 
messenger may wait.”’ 

Pauline looked bafiled. 

‘In turn, excuse me, Major Gordon. 
word in your ear.” 

As I bent towards her, she whispered, quickly, 
“Little stupid, it is your money, not you, he 
wants.” With this parting sting she hurried out of 
sight 

That long winding path between the sweet- 
scented syringas seemed to me the road to Paradise 
that morning, as I walked slowly and thoughtfully 
up to the house, Hugh’s strong arm around me, 
while his beloved voice, in low, earnest tones, was 
telling me the tale of his love—how he had known 
Pauline in Paris some years ago, while I was yet a 
child, and he too young to know what real true 
love was; how he had been fascinated by her tor a 
time, till he had found how unworthy she was—till 
he had felt that his love for his child-cousin had 
grown to be the hope and aim of his life. 

And when, hidden by the laburnums and lilacs, 
we halted in the path, and, at his request, I reached 
on tip-toe to take his dear brown head in my hands 
and kiss him, as I had done two years ago, how 
proud I was at that moment—proud of my noble, 
handsome lover. 

My joy was a Jittle clouded by the remembrance 
that he was compelled to be absent all that day ; 
but, with such sweet thoughts to bear me company, 
how could I be dull? Even Pauline’s spiteful 
speeches and innuendoes fell harmless; if she had 
truly loved Hugh, I could only feel the deepest pity 
for her. 

She had always slept in the same room with me. 
I felt little inclined for her company that night, 
though at the same time I could not easily invent 
an excuse for departing from the usual custom ; so, 
having undressed in silence, I laid my happy head 
upon the pillow, and fell to dreaming sweet dreams, 
in which my lover and I were walking through 
endless paths, strewn with roses, and bordered by 
golden blossoms. 

Suddenly, in the midst of my dreams, it appeared 
that a serpent raised itself from among the crimson 
roses, and hissed in my ear. I woke with a scream, 
to find Pauline standing by the bedside. The room 
was filled with a singular rosy light, making every 
object in the room as clear as by daylight. 

1 could not hear distinctly what she was saying, 
but her face and lips were ashy white, and her eyes 
starting from their sockets. 

In another instant her voice pierced my ear in 
words that sounded like a prolonged shriek : 

‘“* Nina, awake—awake? The house is on fire!’ 

I raised myself upon my elbow, still stupefied 
with sleep. Isaw her rush wildly about the room, 
seizing her jewel-case, her desk—all that she could 
grasp that was valuable ; but I could not rouse my- 
self—I seemed still to be in a dream, though now 
all was changed and ghastly. 

Suddenly Pauline stopped and looked fixedly at 


Nina, one 


; me—it was a singular look, and I have never for- 


gottenit. I can recall it now as plainly and with 
as horrible distinctness as upon that dread(ul night. 
At first it was a wavering, irresolute expression— 
she moved half-way towards me, as if with the in- 
tention of rousing me from my lethargy, then 
halted, and a fixed determination and sternness 
settled upon her features. Once more she grasped 


None the less I steeled my heart against him. | 











her treasures, then walked hurriedly from the room, 
and I heard the door close behind her. 

This seemed to break the spell that was upon me, 
T darted from the bed and flew to the window, It 
was a frightful scene. To the right of my bedroom 
all was in flames. A balcony which ran along in 
front of five windows, of which mine was the centre, 
had already caught—such ravages had the fire made 
before it was discovered. 

Taking all this in at one wild glance, I sprang 
to the door. Oh, heaven, it was locked on tie 
outside ! 

I shrieked, I raved, I battered at the door with 
my feeble strength till my hands bled; but I felt no 
vain. 

. Oh, Pauline, Pauline, you must have been mad 
with terror—you could not have doomed me to such 
an awful death! 

Once more I flew to the window. The scene was 
changed. Nearer and nearer were creeping those 
awful tongues of fire, while below looked up a sea 
of horror-stricken faces, ghastly in the lurid light. 

One figure alone I could distinguish-—that of my 
lover carrying in his arms a senseless figure. It was 
Pauline. Then her words were true—she was the 
love of his heart, and he had flown to her in the first 
moment of danger! Be it so; but still life was 
so sweet—so sweet—and I was so young to die! 

I stretched out my hands imploringly towards him, 

** Hugh, Hugh, save me, too! Oh, save me—do 
not let me die !”’ 

My voice, though I could scarcely hear it myself, 
it was so hoarse and unnatural, reached his ears. He 
turned towards me with a greatcry, andrushed into 
the house. 

In that one look I read that he would save me or 
die. 

A strange calm came over me; I no longer 
shrieked, but, standing erect before the window, and 
in the face of that helpless crowd, kept my eyes 
fixed upon the door from which was to come my 
salvation. 

It must have been but a few moments, though to 
me it seemed an age, before it came. I felt Hugh's 
beloved arms carrying me over the hot floor and 
down the stifling stairs. I heard his voice murmur- 
ing, ‘Thank heaven that I have saved you, my 
precious Nina!’’? Then all became dark. 

I was insensible for many days; when 1 came to, 
it was to fin! myself in a strange room and in a 
strange house—for my dear old home had been 
burnt to the ground. 

Pauline had disappeared on the night of the fire, 
but some weeks later a note reached me through 
the post. It contained these brief words: 


‘* You will never see me again, but I write to tell 
you that—though I bear you no love—I am glad 
that you were saved. It was the madness of a 
moment that prompted me to lock your door. Had 
I not fainted in the smoke, I should have returned 
to set you free at the risk of my own life. 

“* PAULINE,” 

I was glad to receive this letter, and I hope that 
Pauline is now a better and | appier woman. 

Seareely a hair of my head was singed in the fire. 
But, alas, my poor Hugh! Even now there are 
scars on his dear face and arms, which I lament 
over, but which he glories in as the price of his 
wife’s life. 





BRET HARTE. 
THE STORY OF THE WRITER WHO WAS TO 
SUCCEED DICKENS. 


RANCIS BRET HARTE was born at Albany, 
ff State of New York, and is now thirty-seven 
years old. In stature he is of the medium height 
about five feet eight inches; in form, rather slini 
and slightly inclined to stoop ; in complexion, dark. 
The regularity of his features, which are of the 
Grecian type, is somewhat disturbed by the pro- 
minence of his nose. His beard is worn after the 
E:.glish or mutton-chop style. In dress, he is ex- 
ceedingly neat; in manner, polite; unassuming and 
dignified, and altogether unpretentious in bearing. 

His father was a professor in the Albany Female 
Seminary, and died when Frank was a mere child. 
On account of the limited means possessed by his 
widowed mother, he was unable to enter college. 
and his early education was confined to such as 
could be obtained at one of the ordinary schools on 
the Hudson River. Upon retiring from school he 
came to New York, and there obtained employment 
as a clerk. While residing in this city he became 
a member of one of the military companies, and as 
such was engaged in quelling the Astor Theatre 
riots, which broke out during that time. 

When about seventeen years of age he concluded 
to emigrate to California, expecting to be pecuni- 
arily benefited by the change. His mother and 
stepfather, Colonel Williams, were then residing 
there. Accompanied by his sister, he arrived in San 
Francisco as the representative of a New York firm. 
Having a little money, he invested it in some pro- 
perty in Oakland, which through a defective title 
he afterwards lost. His stay in San Francisco was 
very brief. He soon determined to visit the mines, 
and accordingly went to Sonora, Tuolomne County, 
‘footing it’? to that place from Sacramento City. 
Locating on Dry Creek, he opened a school and 
commenced on the important duties of teaching 
‘the young idea’ how to read and write. One of 
his pupils being utterly unmanageable, he was 
c mpelled ignominiously to expel him from school. 
This act aroused the indi:nation of the boy’s tather. 
He immediai‘ely called upon Harte to demand an 
explanation of his conduct and the reinstatement 
of the boy in school, fully determined to enforce 
these demands through the persuasive agency of 
cold lead, after the fashion of those lawless times. 
The schoolmaster’s calm and resolute manner com- 
pletely disarmed him, and caused him to abandon 
his original murderous intention. Succeeding, 
however, in prejudicing the minds of the parents 
of other children attending the school, he com- 
pelled Harte to close it up eventually for want of 
pupils. Taking hold of pick, shovel and pan, he 
speedily transformed himself to the ‘‘ honest miner 
of the period, and as such was engaged for several 
weeks in placer mining, but met with very indif- 
ferent success, the result of his labor barely paying 
expenses. It was in this mining district that he 
obtained the insight into California character which 
he has subsequently so faithfully and ny og de- 
lineated in his ‘‘ Sketches.’’ While there he also 
.cted as agent for Wells, Fargo & Co., and experi- 
enced all the troubles which generally befall 
foreign tax collector, which office he likewise filled. 
From Dry Creek he returned to San Francisco. 
3eing then about eighteen years of age, he con- 
cluded to adopt some permanent calling by which 
he could always obtain a livelihood. His sister, 
who had married since her arrival on the coast. 
resided with her husband at Eureka, Humboldt 
County, and Harte went there on a visit. Fortu- 
nately his arrival happened at the time a newspaper 
was being established in that city, and he at once 
made arrangements with the editor and proprietor 
for the purpose of learning the trade of a compos! 
tor, undertaking to make himself *‘ generally use- 
ful.” While thus employed as “ printer's devil, 
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he secretly contributed to the journal’s columns, 
composing mertally at the case and transferring it 
direct to type. ‘‘ Wanted: a printer,” the first of 
these secret productions, attracted the at ention of 
his superior, to whom it was professed to have been 
obtained from an ‘‘exchange.’’ It was copied by 
all the papers in the country, and still continues to 
go the ‘‘rounds.’”’ Similar productions followed ; 
but the deception was finally discovered, and he 
was requested by the editor to write for the paper. 
This he firmly declined to do, being determined 
thoroughly to master the art of type-setting before 
devoting himself to his pen, or attempting to follow 
any other pursuit. Shortly afterwards urge t 
business demanded the presence of the editor else- 
where, and, after much persuasion, Harte was pre- 
vailed upon to conduct the paper during his 
absence. Instead of abandoning the case, he trans- 
ferred his editorial matter to type without the aid 
of manuscript—his ‘copy’ existing only in his 
prolific brain, For six weeks he thus filled the 
editorial chair, aud set his own matter. During 
that time an indiscriminate massacre of Indians 
was committed by the whites, and Harte vehe- 
mently denounced the act of its perpetrators 
through the columns of his journal. His frankness 
and fearlessness, however, deprived him of his 
yopularity in the neighborhood, and almost led to 
his being mobbed. Upon tie return of his chief he 
resigned, and again returned to San Francisco, 
immediately obtaining employment in the composi- 
tors’ rooms of the Golden Era, a weekly literary 
journal. To the Golden Kra’s columns he con- 
tributed after his own peculiar manner, but was 
soon detected by the editor-in-chief, who at once 
told him, ‘ Here, Harte, this is n» place for you; 
go into that other room,” referring to the editorial 
room. Subsequently he obtained a position in the 
United States Surveyor-General’s office, where he 
remained for about one year. It was in this estab- 
lishment that he had an opportunity of cultivating 
his natural taste for the old Mexican legendary lore 
which appears in some of his writings, as the 
archives contain all the documents, Jesuitic corre- 
spondence, etc., of the old Mexican régime. 

He was afterwards given a position in the United 
States Marshal's office, and remained there about 
six months. Upon the appointment of i’. B. Swain, 
Esq., as Superintendent of the Branch Mint, about 
the year 1863, Bret Harte was made that gentle- 
man’s private secretary, which position he occupied 
during Swain’s term of office. During his stay in 
the Mint, Charles H. Webb established the Califor- 
nian, a weekly, managing it himself at first. Harte 
was one of the Californian’s regular contributors 
for the first and most prosperous part of the term 
of its ex'stence, and for a large portion of that time 
occupied the editorial chair. It was in that paper 
that a series of ‘ condensed novels ’—clever cari- 
catures of the most eminent novelists of the day— 
were published. 

On the Ist of July, 1868, A. Roman & Co., of San 
Francisco, established the Over/and Monthly, and 
engaged Harte as editor. It was in this magazine 
that his most popular California sketches, in prose 
and rhyme—* The luck of Roaring Camp,”’ ‘‘ Ten- 
nessee's Partner,’ ‘* Miggles,’’ etc.—first appeared, 
and almost every number contains additional 
sketches of similar character and equal merit. 
‘The Last Galleon and Other Tales,’’ a volume 
in verse, was published by A. Roman & Co. about 
Christmas, 1868. ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp 
and Other Sketches’? was published in book-form 
by Fields, Osgood & Co., Boston. 

Two years ago Harte was unanimously elected 
a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Harvard University. Still later, the University of 
California elected him to the chair of ;Professor 
of Recent Literature and Curator of the Library 
and Museum—an office similar to that now held by 
Professor James Russell Lowell in the Cornell 
University, in the State of New York. To this 
office was affixed a salary of $300 per month. 
Harte, however, declined the appointment, although 
its acceptance would not have necessitated the 
severance of his connection with the Overland 
Monihly. We now resides at Morristown, New 
Jersey, and is writing both a novel andaplay. He 
does not now write much for the periodical press, 
because his prices are greater than publishers, as 
a class, are accustomed to paying. 





AN AVALANCHE IN UTAH. 


N the mining districts of the Far West are repeated 

the sad stories of avalanche and death which in 
our schoolboy-days we thought belonged exclusively 
to the mountainous region of Switzerland. In the val- 
leys and cafions among the huge mountains where 
the hardy miners delve and dig for the precious 
metals with the same energy and restless excite- 
ment—but in a ruder and rougher manner—that is 
evinced by the perfumed and refined seekers after 
gold when it has received the talismanic stamp of 
the mint. in our own Wall Street, may be found 
primitive towns where mining camps have been 
formed, and where the pioneers endeavor to re- 
produce some of the comforts and civilization 
of their former homes. The mountains tower above 
them, and all around them is beauty and grandeur. 
Sweet and peaceful spots are these when the Sum- 
mer winds are whispering through the valleys, but 
wild and terrible places when the Winter blasts 
howl through the ravines. Such a spot was the 
town of Alta, at the head of Little Cottonwood 
Cajion, in Utah. This little colony was overtaken, 
on Tuesday night, January lth, by a huge ava- 
lanche thatswept down the mountain-side and almost 
entirely engulfed the town, These avalanches are 
caused by the wind sweeping up on one side of the 
mountain and forming a large drift just over the 
ridge on the opposite side, which soon becomes too 
heavy, and, detaching itself, plunges down the 
mountain, increasing in size until a moving mass of 
snow, covering acres, and ten to forty feet thick, 
sweeps with the rapidity of lightning down into the 
cafions, carrying everything before it. No soft 
snow, but packed and jammed together so solid 
that the moment the mass stops, heavily-loaded 
ore-teams can be driven anywhere on top of it, the 
horses’ shoes only making an impression. 

So swift and sudden was the coming of the snow- 
slide, that in the upper part of the town, where the 
bulk of the avalanche rested, many buildings were 
completely submerged. After the first shock was 
over, the frightened people, partially restored to 
useful activity, with one object in view rushed up 
the street to the elevated bench on the north side 
of Alta, some carrying lanterns, others shovels, and 
others with staves, poles, or anything that could be 
used in digging through the snow. Near the busi- 
ness centre of the town a wild scene presented it- 
self. The snow was piled up to the depth of thirty 
feet, and projecting from the packed surface were 
boulders, heavy mining-timbers, and here and there 
a portion of what had once been a frame dwelling- 
house. They realized that from the location of the 
slide some of their acquaintances—-their friends, and 
perhaps relatives—were beneath the mighty mass 
of snow and débris, and scores of hardy miners 
went to work digging away the snow from where 
had stood houses occupied by human beings. Work- 


the victims, and discovered sights that brought tears 
to the eyes of the stern, hardy miners. In one case 
a mother sat in her chair clasping to her breast her 
infant child, while near her was the body of her 
husband and another child, all dead. None of the 
bodies exhibited bruises of any kind; they had all 
suffocated. In another house was found a miner 
who sat rigid at a table, writing to friends far away. 
Children lay neatly tucked beneath the bedclothing 
sleeping the sleep of death as calmly as if the 
dawning sun would waken them to their childish 
sports, 


THE TILTON-BEECHER SCANDAL 
TRIAL. 


HE fourth week of the Brooklyn Scandal Case 

opened on Monday, January 25th, with Moulton 
still on the witness stand. His examination was 
concluded on Wednesday, after having occupied 
eleven days. Mrs. Martha A. Bradshaw, a member 
of Plymouth Church, and a teacher in the school ; 
Mr. William F. West, the Plymouth deacon who 
preferred the charge of slander against Mr. Tilton, 


Woodruff, of Woodruff & Robinson, Moulton’s part- 
ner, were the next witnesses. At the close of Mr. 


cussion as to his right to testify. 

We again present sketches made in the court- 
room by our artist. They show some of the most 
prominent characters who figured in the action; the 
witnesses examined during the week ; a few of the 
noted persons present, and some of the incidents 
of the trial. The portraits of the plaintiff and de- 
fendant, and of Mrs. Tilton and Mrs. Beecher, are 
among the best we have published, and our artist 
has succeeded in giving lifelike sketches of Mr. 
Shearman, General ‘Tracy and Ex-Judge fullerton, 
three of the eminent counsel in the case. The fresh 
and self-possessed appearance of Mr. Moulton, the 
famous witness, upon going upon the stand in the 
morning, and his weary and excited look after going 
through a day of cross-examination and badgering, 
is faithfully portrayed. A comic incident is given in 
the sketch of the bald-headed old gentleman, who, 
sitting in the draft, and being prevented by the 
rules of the Court from wearing his hat, protected 
his sensitive scalp by covering it with his gloves. 
Whenever General Tracy received an answer from 
Mr. Moulton, Mr. Shearman rose and whispered the 
next question to him. The appearance of Earl 
Roseberry among the most interested spectators 
caused but a momentary ripple of excitement. 


BOOK NOTICE. 
A TREATISE ON THE LAW AND PRACTICE RELATING TO WAR- 
RANTS AND ATTACHMENTS, WITH Forms, AND A REPRINT 
OF ALL THE REPORTED CASES BEARING ON THE SUBJECT. 
By Sipvey J. Cowen, ATTORNEY-at-Law. Albany: 
Law Publishers, 475 Broadway. 
New York: 114 Nassau Street. 1874. ‘ 









A celebrated professor at a German University used to 
say that one of the best ways to master a subject is to 
write a book about it. This is peculiarly advisable when 
the subject is law. In the first place, there is no lack of 
material, inasmuch as the huge body of law consists of 
disjecta membra, scattered through innumerable volumes 
bound in sheepskin. In the next place, an ambitious 
student who has to dig and dig in so vast a quarry 
in order to follow up some particular vein which he has 
struck, is irresistibly tempted to collect and arrange in 
separate accessible piles specimens of the precious ores 
discovered by him, The notes and abstracts which he 
must make for his own convenience, in the course of his 
investigation, so rapidly accumulate, that little remains 
for him to do before shaping and publishing them in a book, 
except to write an appropriate title and a short preface, 
and to append a minute and complete index—which, by- 
the-by, is more indispensable than either title or preface. 

The task of such a student will be facilitated if, like Mr. 
Cowen, the author of the volume now belore us, he be 
the son of one eminent lawyer and the grandson of au 
other, and if he consequently inherit both a predisposition 
and marked capacity for legal research. Superadd the 
advantages of a thorough education at home and of years 
of study and travel abroad, and it will not be surprising 
that even so young a man as Mr. Cowen should exhibit in 
his first book encouraging proofs of patient industry, 
sound judgment, and great familiarity with the reports 
and statutes. 

This volume (octavo, pp. 733) is dedicated by the author 
to his uncle, Hon. W. A. Beach, in whose office he is 
engaged in practice. In the preface, Mr. Cowen announces 
his purpose, which is to present in one volume all the law 
relating to Warrants and Attachments, and the practice 
under that law All of the Revised Statutes, the Law of 
1831 and its amendments, and the Code, that relate to 
these subjects, are given in ertenso; and about two hun- 
dred and fifty reported cases in which the principles of 
those laws have been applied are for the first time col- 
lected—the whole thus forming a complete library in itself 
on the subject treated. The usefulness of such a work, 
especially to Justices of the Peace, upon whom is imposed 
the responsible duty of administering the complicated 
aws which it treats, is unquestionable. No higher praise 
can be awarded to Mr. Cowen’s treatise than has already 
been bestowed upon it by Hon. Ira Harris, LL.D., Ex- 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and Professor in the Law 
Department of Union University, and by Hon. Augustus 
Bockes, Justice of the Supreme Court—who concur in the 
opinion that ‘it is clear and simple, and will prove very 
useful to the members of the legal profession; and by 
Hon. John K. Porter, Ex-Judge of the Court of ‘Appeals, 
who says that it is comprehensive, clear and concise, and 
it evinces discrimination as well as diligence and research 
on the part of the author—that its publication seems to be 
useful and timely, and its value is increased by the reprint 
of the leading cases on Warrants and Attachments, in a 
compact and convenient form. 


















PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

Arrica.—Tae ‘CospatTrick ’? Disaster.—The ship 
Cospatrick \eft Gravesend, England, on September 11th, 
1874, for New Zealand, with 479 persons on board, 
mostly agricultural laborers bound for a new home. On 
the night of November 17th, when about 750 miles 
southwest of the Cape of Good Hope, the ship was 
found to be on fire. A scene of horror and confusion 
then ensued. In the rush for the boats one was so 
crowded, while it still hung on the davits, that it fell 
from its support, and some eight persons were precipi- 
tated into the sea and drowned. Other boats were burned, 
and in the confusion but few were enabled to get away 
in the only two serviceable boats. These two boats 
were separated by a storm, and one that started from 
the doomed vessel with some thirty persons was picked 
up on the 27th of November by the British Sceptre, 
from Calcutta to Dundee. At that time but five of the 
boat’s crew were left alive ; and although kindly treated 
by the hospitable captain who rescued them, but three 
lived to reach England, where they arrived Deeember 
31st. 

FRANCE.—STAIRCASE OF THE GRAND Opera House. — 
Our engraving shows the grand sta'rcase in the new 
Opera House, Paris. The steps are of the white marble 
of Seravezza, bordered by a balustrade of onyx and 
banisters of red antique marble, reposing on the green- 
stone of Sweden. The system of secondary staircases 
has been carefully planned. They are supported by 
thirty columns made by turns of red granite, of the 
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of the Vosges, of the red granite of tne Jura, and the 
jasper of Mont Blanc. 

HunGary—Screxe 'N THE New ABATTOIR IN PESTH.— 
The new Abattoir at Pesth, Hungary, is one of the most 
complete institutions of the kind in the world, and was 
erected just out-ide the city limits in 1873. It is much 
visited by tourists, and is really an object of great in- 
terest, ° 

BLESSING THE Neva.—Our cut illustrates the impos- 
ing ceremony of what is called ‘The Greater Sanctitica- 
tion,” that grand January display in St. Petersburg, 
Russia, where, at a large opening made through the ice, 
the whole waters of the Neva are blessed at once, in 
presence of the Court, the military and the people; and 
when vast quantities of the fluid are carried away in 
bottles to every household, to serve during a whole 
twelvemonth “in curing disease and driving away evil 
spirits.’’ 

ENGLAND —SHaKER SETTLEMENT IN THE NEW FOREST. — 
A remarkable band of enthusiasts have recently at- 
tracted considerable attention in England. They are 
called by the public ‘‘Shakers,’? but are not connected 
with the sect known by the same name in this country. 
They call themselves Girlingites, after their leader and 
prophetess, Mrs. Girling, who professes to have a direct 
revelation from the Almighty, and to be endowed with 
mmortality. She is a tall, thin, keen-eyed woman, of 
middle age, who formerly belonged to the Wesleyan 
Methodists, and who some three years since started 
upon her own account as a religious teacher in Lendon, 
and rapidly acquired an extraordinary influence over 
her little band of followers. Their faith is a strange 
mixture of fervor and devotion, and their religious exer- 
cises are peculiar. During the singing and preaching 
many of them are seized with paroxysms of ecstasy, 
and leap and dance about, sometimes with closed eyes, 
until they fall exhausted. They occupied a house 
at New Forest purchased with funds donated by one of 
the members, a Miss Wood, who in conformity with the 
doctrine of Communism among the Girlingites gave her 
whole fortune, some £5,000, to the community. The 
funds being insufficient to supply all their wants, they 
raised an additional £1,000 by a mortgage on the pro- 
perty. and, failing to meet the interest when due, were 
ejected from the premises, and are now occupying barns 
in the vicinity—provided them by the charitable. This 
misfortune may break up this strange sect. 








FUN. 

AN old hymn says: ‘“ The vilest sinner may return;” 
and he is sure to do it when he wants to borrow 
twenty-five cents. 

« C-c-c-cAN that p-p-p-parrot talk?’ asked a stutter- 
ing man ofa German. ‘ Ven he don’t talk so geoter as 
you, I schop, by tam, his head off.” 


Ir is said that two Morrisania lovers will sit up half 
the night with only one chair in the room, but that is 
easily explained to any one who has been there. 


Ir was a Chicago lady who sent an omer to Rome toa 
celebrated sculptor for ‘‘one marble figger of Apoller in 
his close, to cost not more nor one*thousand dollars!” 


A DISRESPECTFUL son asked his father: ‘‘ Why is 
Neighbor Smith’s liquor-shop like a counterfeit dollar ?”’ 
‘*1T can’t tell, my son.”? ‘Because you can't pass it,’ 
said the boy. 

Tux fiendish compositor that would so manipulate 
treusseau as to make a fellow write of the ‘ bride’s beau- 
tiful trousers,’’ deserves to have his head broken instead 
of the editor’s, 

A scneo in Vermont is presided over by a cross-eyed 
teacher: ‘That boy that I am looking at will step out 
on the floor. Immediately twenty-seven walked out in 
front of the astonished pedagogue, 


‘““My name is Somerset,”’ writes a punster. “Tama 
miserable bachelor. I cannot marry; for how could I 
prevail on a young lady, possessed of the slightest no- 
tion of delicacy, to turn a Somerset ?” 


“Waar do you sell those fowls for?’ inquired a buyer. 
‘¢] sell them for profits,’’ was the answer. ‘Thank you 
for the information that they are profits,’ replied the 


querist. ‘1 took them to be patriarcis.” 

FRANKIE (aged four)—-‘*Mamma, a lady at school 
kissod me to-day.’> Mamma-—‘ Did she, dear? I hope 
you kissed her hack.”’ Frankie (indignantly)—“ Kissed 


her back! No, I didn’t; I kissed her cheek!” 


‘ Fait,” said an Irishman, who could not get into 
his cabin at Ballingarry, his wife having turned the key 
upon him, ‘it’s meself that’s regularly locked in.” 
“In!” said his companion; “in where?’ ‘ Why, in 
the street ”’ 

“Conpuctor, why cidn't you wake me up, as I asked ? 
Here I am, miles beyond my station.”? Conductor— ‘I 
did try, sir, but all I could get you to say was, ‘ All right, 
Maria; get the children their breakfasts, and I'll be down 
ina minute.’ ”’ 

A NeGRO was brovght before a magistrate, ani con- 
victed of pillering. The magistrate remonstrated: ‘ Do 
you know how to read?”’ *‘ Yes, massa, little.” Well, 
don’t you never make use of the Bible?’ ‘ Yes, massa; 
I strap my razor on it sometimes.” 





‘An, Sam, so you've been in trouble, hab you?” 

Yes, Jim, yes.’’ “ Well, well, cheer up. man; adversity 
tries us, and shows up our best qualities.” «Ah, but 
adversity didn’t try me; it was an old vagabond of a 
Judge, and he showed up my worst qualities.” 


Tuk following harmless (if | 
our English Exchanges The «+ doctor” 
will be perceived, is a reverend doctor: 


referred to, 


“T cannot praise the doctor's eyes, 
never saw his yglauce divine: 
He always shuts them when he prays 
And when he preaches he shuts mine.” 


MRS. PARTINGTON Says she can’t perceive why people 
nowadays are continually getting up so many new- 
spangled notions. Ike, who was present, wished to 
know to what she particularly alluded. The old lady 
laid down the newspaper she was reading, and gravely 
replied: ‘* Why, la, I see they have got to making ‘trout 
preserves,’ jest as though people didn’t have enough to 
make preserves without making ’em of fish.”’ 





Tue editor of the Rome (N. Y.) Sentinel has been 
shown ‘“adesign for an upholstered front gate, which 
seems destined to become very-popular. The foot-board 
is cushioned, and there is a warm soapstone on cach 
side, the inside step being adjustable so that a short girl 
can bring her lips to the line of any given mustache 
without trouble. If the gate is occupied at 10:30 Re. 
an iron hand extends from the gate-post, takes the young 
man by the left ear, turns him round, and he is at 
once started home by a steel foot.” 


A CERTAIN bishop in the House of Lords rose to speak, 
and announced that he should divide what he had to 
say into twelve parts, when the Duke of Wharton intor- 
rupted him, and begged he might be indulged for a few 
minutes, as he had a story to tell which he could only 
introduce at that moment. “A drunken fellow was 
passing by St. Paul’s at night, and heard the clock 
slowly chiming twelve. He counted the strokes, and 
when it had finished looked towards the clock, and 
said: ‘Hang you! Why couldn’t you give us all that 





at ouce?’’ There was an end of the bishop’s story. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


DomMESTIC, 

Tne Legislature of Kansas indorsed the President’s in- 
tervention in the affairs of Louisiana... .St. Patrick's 
Church, of Hartford, Coun., of which the Vicar-Goneral 
of the Catholic Diocese is pastor, was burned; loss, 
$150,000....An earthquake was felt in Butte, Plumas 
and Sierra Counties, Cal....The Committee on Appro- 
priations report no emergency for an increased arma- 
ment of the sea-coast fortifications, as recommended by 
the President... .Secretary Robeson was nominated by 
the Republican caucus for United States Senator from 
Wisconsin nominated General E. 8S. Bragg on the first 
New Jersey....Governor Bedle nominated Manning M. 
Knapp of Bergen County, N. J., as the Governor's suc- 
cessor on the bench of the Supreme Court... .John R. Hil- 
liard was appointed receiver of the Peoria & Rock Island 
Railroad....John C. Tomlinson, winner of the first 
prize in the inter-collegiate literary contest, was given a 
dinner by the faculty of the University of New York..... 
General Ambrose E. Burnside was elected United States 
Senator from Rhode Island....Ex-President Andrew 
Johnson was elected Senator on the fifty-fifth ballot by 
the Tennessee Legislature. ...The Union League Club of 
New York City held its annual Ladies’ Reception, January 
26th....A joint resolution for an amendment to make 
the President’s office one term of six years was_lost 
Thomas U. Dudley was consecrated as Assistant Bishop of 
Kentucky, at Baltimore....The Kellogg Legislature ad- 
mitted illegal action, and offered to receive the Wiltz 
party if they will recognize the present Senate and not 
distarb Kellogg as Governor....The Committee on 
Elections are arguing upon the eligibility of Mr. Cannon, 
the polygamist, as Delegate-elect from Utah... .Congress 
granted permission to Lieutenant Fitch, U. 8. N., to 
accept for his wife, General Sherman's daughter, a gift of 
jewelry from the Khédive of Egypt....J. G. Burton, 








rd) hit, we find in one of 


Professor of English Literature in the Coliege of the City 
of New York, attempted to commit suicide while under 
an aberration of mind produced by incessant study.... 
Ex-Governor Randolph was elected United States Senator 
from New Jersey, and Ex-Governor Parker appointed 
Attorney-General ofthe State. ...Thomas Dur‘ee, Senior 
Associate Justiee was nominated for Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island. 


FOREIGN. 

KinG ALFoNnso sent autograph letters to the Queen of 
England, the Emperors of Germany and Austria, and 
the King of Italy....A large body of Monten@grin troops 
were ordered to the frontier... .Garibaldi, who declined 
the annunity granted him by Parliament, on ac®ount of 
the financial condition ot his country, was given a grand 
reception when in Civita Vecchia on his way to Roma, 
where he takes a Deputy’s seat in Parliament... .Over 
one hundred of the Sisters of Charity reeently expelled 
from Mexico are on their way to France... .King Alfonso 


called upon Carlist officers to return to the Spanish 
army....Canon Kingsley “ied in London, January 25th, 
from the effects of exposure during his recent American 
tour....Great festivities were held in Havana on the 
accession of Alfonso....The Venezuelan insurrection 
is still maintained, with prospects of a naval battle 
at Coro....Another terrific gale visited the British 
coast with much damage.....The insurgent Peru 
vians attempted the capture of Arequipa, but wero 


defeated....A treaty . between MHayti and Santo 
Domingo will be ratified by a special session of tho 
Haytien Assembly....A protest against the expulsion of 
Sisters of Charity from Mexico was issued by the women 
of Guanajuato. ...A billiard tournament, the first played 
| in England on the American system, began in London, 
January 25th....The cable steamer Faraday goes to 
Scotland fr repairs and wil! not attompt to pick up the 
lost end of the cable before Spring. ...A bill for organiz- 
ing a Senate passed its first reading in the French 
| Assembly... .The Emperor of China died January 12th, 
aged nineteen years....Turkey and Montenegro with 

drew their troops from the frontier. ...The Army of the 
North assumed offensive operations against the Carlists. 
....An English cable steamer was fired upon by the 
Carlists off the coast of Biscay .A Bill was submitted 
in the Lower Belgian Chamber prohibitin: the importa- 
tion of Am rican potatoes... .It is thought that Prince 
Tun, an uncle of the late Emperor of China, will succeed 
h m....The water in the Seine rose so high that boats 
could not pass the bridges at Paris. 














MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 

New York City.—Jaines L. Toole begins an engage 
ment at the Lyceum, February 15th. * * * All the im- 
ported actors, actresses and properties for ‘‘ Henry V.,’’ 
at Booth’s, have arrived. * * * Trotting contests are 
the special attractions at the Hippodrome. * * * Phe 
| Kellogg English Opera Troupe were at the Academy last 
week. * * * Gilmore’s Twenty-second Regiment Band 
starts on a professional tour from New York, closing at 
Louisville, Ky. * * * Stuart Robson, Charles H. Thorne, 
Jr., and McKee Rankin, have been re-engaged at the 
Union Square Theatre for the season of 1875-6. 





ProvinciAL.—Miss Clara Marris began a four weeks’ 
engagement in San Francisco, January 18th, appoaring 
in “* Camille.”? * * * Mr. Charles Pope assumed the title 
role in the Italian tragedy ‘‘ Samson ”’ at Ford's, Wash- 
ington, D. C., last week. * * * The engagement of John 
T. Raymond as Colonel Sellers, in Mrs. Conway’s Theatre, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was the most successful for a single 
night ever played, his receipts being $6,600. * * * 
John Brougham appeared in his own comedy, ‘ Playing 
with Fire,’’ at the Arch, Philadelphia, last week. * * * 
Edwin Adanrs was in Richmond, Va., last week, appear- 
ing in * Enoch Arden.” * * * James L.Toole closed a 
two weeks’ engagement at the Globe. Boston, * * * 
Edwin Booth was playing at the Walnut Street, Philadel. 
| phia, last week, appearing in the ‘Merchant of Venice.” 
'and “ Richelieu.’ * * * Boston is getting upa grand 
testimonial for Miss Adelaide Phillips, who is about retir- 
ing from the lyric stage. * * * Lawrence Barrett gave 
**Richelieu ’’ at the Varieties. New Orleans, and when ho 
repeated, ‘‘Take away the Sword; States can be saved 
without it,’ the applause was most deafening. * * * Mr. 
Howard Paul has been performing at Washington with 
the Soldene Opera Troupe. He appeared in a little play 
written by himseif entitled * Locked Out.”” * * * Fox's 
‘Humpty Dumpty ” Troupe will open in Philadelphia, 
February 15th, for two weeks. * * * The “ Woman in 
White’? was produced in the Academy, Buffalo, N. Y., 
last week. * * * Mr, and Mrs. E. L. Davenport were at 
the Opera House, Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 25th. * * * 
Dominick Murray began his second engagement at the 
Academy, Cleveland, Q,, January 25, with the ‘ Gblden 
Bubble.”’ * * * Jobn T. Raymond introduced Colonel 
Sellers to the citizens of Newark, N. J., at the Opera 
House, January 25th. * * * Adelaide Phillips is mak- 
ing a tour of the principal cities of the South. 

Forrian.—Aimee is with her Opera Bouffe Company 
in Havana, on a six weeks’ engagement. * * * Mr. A. 
Matthison, who is now permanently located in London, 
{ has written two dramas, which have been accepted by 
| English stars of eminence. * * * *“ La Fille de Madame 

Angot,’’ on December 27th, reached its five hundredth 
night at the Folies Dramatiques, Paris. * * * M. Sardou 
writes that he is distressed to learn that, after twenty- 
five nights his new play, “‘ La Haine "’ does not draw 
enough to pay expenses, and he magnanimously re- 
leases M. Offenbach, the manager of the Gaité, from the 
obligation to play it any longer, and promises the publio 
| that he will never write another tragedy. * * * Mile. 
| Dejazet is the chief attraction at the Vaudeville, Paris, 

France, where ‘‘ Douariére de Brionne ’’ was being per- 
| formed at last accounts. . 
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TO A YOUNG GIRI. 


Hi! gentle grace of early years, 
And guilclessness of maidenhood, 
What timid charm thy beauty wears, 
Ere yet the rose has tinged the bud: 





Ere yet the warmth within the heart 
Is kindled into light and flame, 

Since Love and Love’s impassioned art 
Are still unknown in all but name. 


The dimpled cheek, unstained by tears; 
The furtive glance, the downcast eye, 
Uncertain if it hopes or fears 
It knows not what, half pert, half shy; 


The wayward smile which curves the lip, 
As yet not ripe for lover's kiss; 

The myriad fairy thoughts which slip 
Through maiden dreams of future bliss; 


The thousand lurking loves which lie 
Asleep beneath each silken tress, 

Who, when they wake, shall instant fly, 
And wound in very wantonness; 


The charms which rest as yet concealed, 
Behind the vail of maidenhood; 

The fancies which, but half revealed, 
Give color to the pensive mood; 


When time is full, and years are ripe, 
And Nature's wonder-work is done 
Shall yield a woman, archetype, 
Who must be wooed, but would be won, 


THE 


Doom of the Albatross. 
A SECRET OF THE SEA, 
By toe AutTuor or ‘ALL IN 


MorninG,”’ Erc., 


THe WiLD Marcu 
Erc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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AY I not help you to some more straw- 
| berries and cream, Miss Dyas?” I 
inquired, surveying at the same time 
with intense housewifely pleasure the 
pretty pale-green china fruit-dish—my latest pur- 
thase—with its leaf-shaped compartments for cream 
and sugar. 

“Yes, thank vou,” replied my guest and boarder, 
placidly finishing her second p!ateful of the luscious 
red-ripe and pale-yellow ‘British Queen "’ straw- 
berries, which I had gathered myself in the early 
dewy morning to adorn the aessert-table ; for of 
course I never dreamed of attempting to offer the 
heiress her dinner without a succeeding sweet 
course, and felt only too thankful that I was able 
from my slender resources to provide sufficiently 
recherché repasts for the fastidious appetite of a 
young lady of fashion, towards which resources the 
beautiful fruitful old garden on the sunny slope gave 
large contributions. 

‘Or would you prefer some lemon-pudding ?”’ I 
continued, politely assiduous. 

‘Thanks,’ returned Miss Dyas, more placidly 
and languidly than before; ‘‘I will take a little 
lemon-pudding presently; the strawberries and 
cream first, piease. May I trouble you for another 
glass of wine?” 

‘IT beg your pardon. Margaret, the wine to Miss 
Dyas. Now, dear, you will have some pudding, of 
course ?’”’ I said, sharply, to Louisa, to arouse her 
attention; for, quite forgetting all rules of etiquette 
and good manners, she was staring in silent curi- 
osity at her vis-a-vis. 

Miss Dyas had now been at Grayfriars Lodge for 
the space of ten days, and I had grown less dazzled, 
so to speak, by the light of her presence. Not so 
Louisa, who in her meagte, pinched, colorless life 
had never even imagined the existence of a hot- 
house blossom of wealth and luxury like Blanche the 
Fair. 

From the topmost wreath of her golden créped 
hair, arranged by her elegant waiting-woman 
only a few degrees less fair and fashionable than 
herself—to the tip of her dainty Paris shoe, with 
colored rosettes to suit each costume—from her 
dressing-room breakfasts of chocolate, broiled fowl, 
and buttered toast, her morning robes of pale mauve 
cashmere, satin-trimmed, her tepid baths, her two- 
hours-long toilets, and her hot luncheons, to her eve- 
ning dress, décolletée to an amazing extent, and ac- 
counted for by the surprising snowy whiteness of her 
neck and shoulders, her splendid jewelry, her lan- 
guid graces, her ennui, her idleness, her dainty appe. 
tite, which was at the same time so remarkably good, 
her elegantly extrava:ent ideas about things in 
general and respecting the ménage of Graytriars 
Lodge in particular, the personality of Blanche the 
Fair in a word—all was an unceasing source of 
absorbing interest, of bewildered curiosity, to poor 
Louisa. 

Miss Dyas had not been half an hour in the house 
when Louisa, with her eyeballs startingly prominent, 
came down-stairs to me in the kitchen— feverishly 
anxious about bread-sance and roast chickcn—and 
with bated breath informed me that, having been 
neir the young lady’s dressing-room—not with her 
eye to the keyhole, I sincerely trust—she had seen 
Mixs Dyas take up one of the purple-glass scent- 
eartfes, and, having smelt it a moment, coolly 
empty nearly half its contents into the wash-basin, 
with some water, for the purpose of laving her face 
and hands! ‘The idea of what my weekly expenses 
for eau-de-Cologne would be likely to be, at this 
rate of expenditure, did startle me for a moment, 
but I reassured myself and rebuked Louisa’s alarm 
as | replied: 

‘* Weil, Louisa, my dear, Miss Dyas pays me four 
guineas a week, and whilst she does so | must en- 
deavor not to let her fee! the want of anything 
which she has been accustomed to that my simple 
household can supply.” 

I had calculated on those four-guinea weekly 
payments helping to clear all expenses, and per- 
haps, with good management, they might leave me 
with a surplus of sixteen or twenty pounds at the 
end of the two months, which was to be the term 
of Miss Dyas’s stay. 

“T shall not be permitted to trouble you an 
jlonger—you will turn me out then!’ she queried, 
with one of her pretty pouting airs. ‘*1 know! 
The trousseau, n’esl-ce pas? Cruel creature, never 
to permit me the smallest glimpse! And | am 
always quite ravie about such things !”’ 

But, doubting very much the probability of Miss 
Blanche Dyas’s being ravie over my humble marriage 
outfit—the French title of the costly array of out- 
fitters’, dressmakers’, and milliners’ articles de luxe, 
without which no fashionable young woman could, 
with any proee, enter the holy estate of matri- 
mony, did not befit my few half-dozens of pretty 
snowy-white undergarments, made by my own 
hands and by my busy little sewing-machine, my 
one new black silk dress, my one golden-brown 


ditto, my one French claret-color merino, my two | 


simple Summer costumes braided by my own 
fingers, my few dainty laces and muslins, and, 
simplest of all, my pearl-hued wedding silk—I 
suffered her hints and wishes to pass unnoticed for 
the present at least. 

“My outfit is not at all complete as yet, Miss 
Dyas,” I replied, quietly. ‘I have nearly three 
months more, you know, in which to finish such 
preparations as I am making.” 

“And then ce cher George returns!’ she ex- 
claimed, clasping her hands, and looking upwards 
with an exaggerated expression of ecstasy. ‘“ Quel 
ravissement !”” 

“ Ravissement, certainly, to those who love him,” 
I replied, coldly, and turning away, disliking to 
hear his name from her thus sogeny | spoken, as 
much as | disliked the sarcasm on her thin red 
curving lips, and glittering in her steel-blue eyes as 
she spoke; but Miss Dyas was not easily to be put 
down. 

“« Bien /” she persisted. 
be also varie ?” 

“T really cannot see why you should,”’ I replied, 
with a frigid smile, ‘ unless I translate that French 
word incorrectly, which is not at all improbable, 
seeing that I am well versed in no language beyond 
my mother-tongue.” 

** Really!’ Blanche Dyas said, elevating her eye- 
brows, an] glancing through her dark eyelashes at 
me. ‘* And [ understood from ce cher George that 
you were—oh, so exceedingly talemted and accom- 
plished! 4 know you are—you look so clever and 
sage and staid,” she continued, with a languidly 
impertinent smile; ‘‘ people with those thick black 
eyebrows are always clever, some one told me.” 

Finding I remained silent, she shrugged her 
shoulders and yawned impatiently : 

“Ah, bah! How [I worry myself! You are not 
disposed to be confidential, mademoiselle. I am 
not to be permitted the least glimpse of the 
trousseau? Bien! Iwas going to offer to show 
you some of my robes charmantes—but as you will. 
This piace is sad, do you know? Pretty as it is, it 
is sad—it oppresses me.” 

This was spoken with a discontented frown on her 
fair face—not the first by a good many which I had 
seen there since I had had more intimate acquaint- 
ance with this favorite of fortune. She sauntered 
slowly towards the window, and her uninterested 
gaze wandered wearily over the bright flower- 
borders, radiant with the glow of scarlet geraniums 
and golden-hue foliaged plants in the June sun- 
shine, to the cool shadow of the swaying beeches— 
over the strip of velvety sward which I had marked 
out as the perfection of a croquet-lawn—over the 
green park-lands beyond, with the shaded winding 
avenue, and clumps of grand old trees that ‘* flour- 
ished hidden deep in fern,’’ to the distant glimpse 
of the clustered Tudor chimneys of the Abbey of 
Grayfriars. 

“ Does not mi/adi the mysterious chatelaine ever 
condescend to visit you?’’ she asked. 

‘*No, never,’”’ I replied, quietly. 

** Ciel!” Blanche retorted, with a shrug and a 
glance half puzzled, half scornful at me. “ I should 
not suffer such discourtesy quietly, if I were you.” 

‘IT do not consider it discourtesy,’’ I rejoined, in 
some surprise. ‘‘My being a tenant of Lady 
Cecilia’s lays her under no obligation to me 
assuredly; and besides, she never visits—never 
makes calls nor receives any.” 

‘““ Why?’ demanded Miss Dyas again, looking. if 
possible, more scornful than before. ‘‘ Is she mad, 
or only unneighborly? Or does she decline visits 
because she knows no one will visit her ?”’ 

“*It would be difficult to say,” | replied, briefly, 
not choosing to repeat all the gossip that I had 
heard on this head since my arrival at St. Omar’s. 

“She must be attached to trislesse and ennui, to 
shut herself up in that desolate old place ; or she 
has done something that she would fain undo but 
cannot,”? concluded my fair young guest, chari- 
tably. 

““T have never heard anything against Lady 
Cecilia’s character,’’ I returned, firmly—‘‘ not even 
from those who dislike her—save that she is a 
violent-tempered, proud, morose woman. She 
made a foolish marriage in her youth, poor thing ; 
and it was the cause of bitter troubles to her, I 
have heard.” 

“Really! Poor Lady Cecilia! How sad!’ said 
Miss Dyas, admiring the blue moire ribbon of her 
sash. ‘*Do you know I really think you ought to 
visit her, Miss Wymond? Waive the question of eti- 
quette, and leave cards, or something of that kind. 
| dare say she would be charmed to know you, in 
spite of her oddity. They say she is very rich, do 
they not?” 

The last question was pronounced with a keen, 
steel-like flash through the half-closed eyelashes, as 
Miss Dyas glanced up at me for a moment. 

“T certainly cannot see that such an audacious 
infringement of, the rules of etiquette by a person 
in my position towards a person in Lady Cecilia’s 
would bear the appearance of anything but imper- 
tinent intrusion,’ remarked I, gravely; ‘‘and I 
shall theretore never attempt the commencement 
of an acquaintance on such terms.” 

“Bah!” said Miss Dyas, and it startled me for 
the moment, well as 1 was beginning to know her, 
to see the contemptuous, angry sneer that flushed 
and distorted her pretty face as she rose to leave 
the room. ‘ You practice humility as the chief of 
all the virtues, I perceive. Miladi the mad-woman 
is a wonderful person, truly! Pour passer le temps, 
I shall make her acquaintance, whether she likes it 
or not.”” 

“Of course, you can do as you please,’’ I said. 
But she had quitted the room, and I heard her, 
warbling an operatic aria, with a kind of gay de- 
fiance as she went up-stairs. 

ee my self-assuring that the doings 
of Miss Blanche Dyas did not concern me, I felt 
not a little disturbed at the possibility of her car- 
rying out her intentions, and should have been more 
disturbed but for the event that occurred on that 
very same sunny June morning, and which, by its 
brightness, banished all small gloomy cares and 
petty annoyances into forgetfulness. 

The event was the arrival of the forenoon post, 
with a letter from George. 

Generally speaking, George’s love-letters were 
extremely sensible, decorously written epistles, 
with not the least suspicion towards the “ gushing- 
ness ’’ of expression that generaily disfigures docu- 
ments of this class. But this one was diflferent— 
not 


“ Ht moi—shall not I 


“In babyisms, and dear diminutives, 
Scattered all over the vocabulary,”’ 


but in a tenderness of emotion that best finds its 
deep utterance in grave and thoughtful phrases, I 
read my letter, then re-read it, went up-stairs, 
locked it carefully away in my desk, and went 
| about my usual avocations, which somehow led me 
| up-stairs again, made me once more unlock the 
| desk, draw out the letter from its neatly tied packet 
' 





of companions, and re-peruse it afresh. The be- 
ginning [ decided was the best part, until | discov- 
| ered one or two precious sentences in the middle 


| all, the end was the best; it often is in lette.. when 
| the writer has w itten with pleasure, and laid down 
his pen with regret. 
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EWSPAPER. 


“IT may not write again until J write from Malta 
to announce the exact time of my return to you, 
my Gwendoline—to my wife and my home. It 
seems too good to be true, only that | know, please 
heaven, it will come true in a very little time 
longer. A few weeks, and I shall be yet more than 
I am now, ever yours, in life and death, 

**GroRGE ALLAN.” 


“Oh, Gwendoline, dear, what is the matter? 
What are you crying for?’ Louisa demanded, 
alarmedly, coming into the room and dropping two 
balls of crocheting-wool simultaneously. 

“ Gladness, dear,” I replied, untying the rose-rib- 
bon and putting away my letter for the fourth time, 
and applying myself to the remedying of a woful 
complication in Louisa’s tricot stitch. 

‘* Miss Dyas has gone out, do you know, Gwennie ?” 
Louisa began, intently watching the process of rip- 
ping and re-crocheting. ‘‘ She put on that beauti- 
ful black lace mantle and took her white parasol, 
and went off by herself into the park.” 

“Into the park!” I echoed. ‘Into the park! 
Well, it is no business of mine ; let her go where 
she p'eases.”’ 

And my guest had evidently been where it 
pleased her, as I saw by the expression of her face 
as she returned in about an hour, coming lightly 
and gayly over the leaf-strewn grass in the noonday 
shade of the beeches, her soft snow-white dress 
rustling over the twigs and withered foliage. 

Of the purport or direction of her most unusual 


noonday ramble I neither received nor asked any | 


information until the morning of the next day, when, 
to my amazement, as I sat wearily sver the dis- 
tasteful employment of adding up my weekly bills 
—grown to form no trifling sum—and striking a 
balance in my housekeeping-book, which would 
preponderate even yet sometimes to the wrong 
side, | saw a man laden with a basket of some gar- 
den produce evidently pass around to the back 
door, and, leaving his burden there, return imme- 
diately by the way he had come, the side avenue 
ot the park. 

‘“*From the Abbey, ma’am,”’ said Margaret, my 
maid-servant, entering with a grin of satisfaction— 
“the beautifulest cowcumbers and the finest melon 
I ever saw, Miss Wymond, with Lady Cecilia’s com- 
pliments.”’ 

‘‘ They must have been sent to you, Miss Dyas,’’ I 
remarked, accounting for the presence of the un- 
wonted luxury at dessert, ‘‘for her ladyship never 
took the slightest notice of my existence before ; 
she knew you were fond of melons, perhaps ?” 

* Cest possible!’ said Blanche, with one of her 
shrill laughs, and then she daintily devoured five 
large slices of sugared melon, with two glasses of 
curacoa; this last, however, her own liqueur-case 
supplied. 

‘“*T never saw anything so greedy!’’ exclaimed 
Louisa, scarcely waiting until the object of her dis- 
pleasure was beyond earshot. ‘She didn’t leave 
anybody else hardly a bit of melon! And perhaps 
Lady Cecilia never sent it to her at all! Iam sure 
she sent all those things to vou, Gwendoline; and 
she ate up everything herself!” 

‘* Louisa, my dear !”’ I said, chidingly. 

‘She did! And she is always doing it!’ Louisa 
went on, excitedly, having from the first day of her 
arrival—as I was concerned to perceive—conceived 


a strong dislike to Mi-s Blanche’s ways, which | 


was gradually assuming the form of a childish resent- 
ment against everything our young-lady guest said, 
or did, or left undone. 

‘*Greedy, selfish, extravagant thing !’’ she went 
on, passionately. ‘‘ You oughtn’t to give her all 
the nice things you do, Gwendoline! It would be 
long until Sophia gave her broiled chicken for 
breakfast, and jelly at luncheon, and nearly the 
whole of a big melon to herself at dessert !”’ 

I glanced at the pile of grocer’s and Italian ware- 
houseman’s bills with which I was having an after- 
dinner encounter, and my face crimsoned with 
secret doubt and alarm. 

“You are talking great nonsensc,”’ said I, sharply 
and severely, to Louisa; ‘‘do you think Blanche 
Dyas would spend two days in such a household as 
Sophia would conduct?” 

Two days afterwards there arrived from the 
Abbey, with “ Lady Cecilia Murray’s compliments,” 
a second laden basket, high-piled with superb white 
and red currants of the size of small grapes, cling- 
ing in translucent ruby and paie-yellow clusters to 
their cobweb stalks ; the day after, another splendid 
gold-colored melon, 

“T really must write and thank Lady Cecilia for 
her kindness, Miss Dyas,’’ I said. 

The flush and the sneer which always came across 
the fair, delicately tinted face when Blanche the 
heiress was crossed or thwarted came there now. 

‘Not leave your card—not call—only write to 
acknowledge Lady Cecilia’s kindness!” she said, 
in a shrill, angry tone, her steel-blue eyes alight 
with a stormy,. simmering smile. ‘ As if she sent 
you her fruit out of charity! Very well—you know 
best, of course, Miss Wymond. Only | was not 
aware hitherto that I was participating in her lady- 
ship’s bounty!” 

| was not so obtuse as not to have perceived ere 
this that Miss Dyas wished to use me as a means 
to the end of an acquaintance with Lady Cecilia 
Murray. Why she should so evidently desire what 
would seem an unattractive and undesirable acqui- 
sition for one like her, I could not imagine, save 
that it was her latest whim. To gratify any reason- 
able wishes or desires of my exacting guest I con- 
sidered myself bound in all honor and honesty, as 
fair wages for fair payment; but against the inso- 
lently demanded gratification of a whim of vanity 
or caprice, at the expense of my own self-esteem, 
may pride arose as an iron barrier. 

*T was not aware of it, either, Miss Dyas,” I 
replied, coldly and haughtily, glancing at the fair, 
angered, malicious face; *‘ and I promise you you 
shall have no cause to fear anything so disagreeable 
again.” 

A blank, baffled look came for an instant into her 
eyes, and then she turned and went away singing, 
as usual; whilst I, foolishly permitting myself to 
experience a sensation of frigid indignation, sat 
down at my desk and dashed off—I use the word 
advisedly —a note of thanks to her ladyship for her 
present of fruit and vegetables, but assuring her 
that the garden of the Lodge amply supplied the 
requirements of our small household. 

deveral days passed, during which, in acknow- 
ledgment of the implied wish in my note, no more 

resents arrived from the Abbey gardens; and, 

fiss Dyas peevishly finding fault with the inferior 

wall-fruit of my garden, | was fain to buy the best 
peaches the St. Omar’s greegrocers could supply 
me with, until the exorbitant price demanded 
made me stop. 

Then Miss Dyas fell ill—nothing more serious than 
a slight Summer ailment of a feverish gastric nature, 
but which was nevertheless made to demand quite 
as much ceaseless attention and delicate nursing as 
a decided case of brain-fever or pulmonary con- 
sumption at the least. The fashionable waiting- 


| woman being unequal to any but the lighter and 
| more agreeable services around the invalid’s couch, 
| which | had not sufficiently stud’ed. But the» after | 


on my maid and me fell of course all the heavier 
art of the nursing and attendance—the preparing 
10t-water boities when Miss Dyas’s feet grew cold, 
the preparing iced-water when Miss Dyas's brow 


grew hot, the concocting of a dozen different dainty 
invalid drinks and meats in the course of each day, 
the airing of rooms, the warming of rooms, and the 
running of ceaseless messages and errands. 

Looking back dispassionately on the course of 
events, even now I cannot divest my mind of the 
too close and favorable coincidence between this 
illness of Miss Dyas and her existing displeasure 
towards me for my frustration of her secret designs 
on Lady Cecilia’s acquaintanceship. 

‘*She has nice things enough to make anybody 
well, I am sure,” Louisa remarked, jealously, “ and 
she dosen’t look one bit ill either, lying on her 
back on a sofa, eating jelly and reading French 
books !”’ 

Also—to my consternation—the news spread 
that ‘the pretty young lady at Grayfriars Lodge ”’ 
—the good townstlolk regarded her as a near and 
dear realative of mine—the younger and prettier 
Miss Wymond—was seriously ill. 

The news reached the Abbey likewise ; and one 

afternoon, as I was languidly strolling up and down 
that lonely, silent side avenue of the park where 
no one ever came, a man, not in livery, but evi- 
dently a servant, taking off his hat respectfully, 
addressed me, and, informing me that he was the 
under-gardener at the Abbey, and had seen the 
young lady several times, begged I would excuse 
1is presuming to address me to ask how she was, 
| as he was so concerned to hear in the town that the 
|} young lady was very ill. 
| “The young lady is better, thank yon,” said I, 
j curtly enough, feeling weary and irritable to the 
last degree just at that time. 
; . The respectful man-servant seemed a good deal 
| abashed by my manner, and drew back quickly, 
stammering an apology and murmuring something 
as to the young lady’s having been so kind and 
pleasant, and his anxiety to know if the report of 
her severe sickness was correct. 

“Very kind and pleasant,” I muttered, rather 
savagely, to myself—“ very kind and pleasant, and 
unselfish and generous, Miss Dyas always is, when 
she has anything to gain by it.” 

The next morning, as I was running ealf’s foot 
jelly into molds, ‘* Lady Cecilia’s compliments ” 
were brought to Miss Wymond, with her ladyship’s 
special inquiry for the ‘‘ young lady’s”’ health. 

‘** Take Lady Cecilia’s message up-stairs to Miss 
Dyas, Margaret, and don’t interrupt me again on 
any pretense,” said I, banging thé pantry-door be- 
hind the unoffending Margaret, and making lemon- 
peel garnishing with a sort of furious precision. 

The fashionable waiting-woman came down her- 
self to deliver her mistress’s message of graceful 
thanks and plaintive assurances of her not imme- 
diately dangerous state of health to Lady Cecilia’s 
footman ; and I noticed with sarcastic humor that 
Miss |) yas’s state of languid, peevish convalescence 
immediately relapsed into one requiring lowered 
blinds, muffled knocker, and inability to eat any- 
thing but jelly, peaches, and Naples biscuits. F 

It was a peculiarity of Miss Dyas’s peculiar state 
of nerves and feeling that all this time she posi- 
tively refused to allow me to summon a physician, 

“Oh, don’t bring a doctor, please—I hate doc- 
tors!’’ she exclaimed, with a pretty babyish air of 
vexation, and then added, with a mournful, fright- 
ened look, ‘‘ Oh, you don’t think I am so ill as to 
need a doctor? Oh, dearest Miss Wymond, I shall 
be well in a day or two—don’t bring nasty, hateful 
doctors to me! Papa never did. I’ll send for papa 
if | am very, very ill, but, oh, don’t bring a horrid 
doctor near me!” 

‘‘T assure you, Miss Dyas, if you are not well 
enough to come down-stairs in a day or two, I shall 
summon a doctor on my own responsibility,” said 1, 
with grim pleasantry, marching into the invalid’s 
chamber next morning. “If anything happened 
to you, after living in my house ten days seriously 
ill without medical attendance, I should never be 
exculpated from blame. 

My threat had immediate effect, for that very 
afternoon Blanche, assisted by her maid, came 
down to the drawing-room, and, looking very fair 
and fragile and ethereal altogether, was placed on 
the blue couched mass of cloudy white drapery, 
with her golden hair in beautiful relief against the 
blue velvet cushion—a picture of invalid loveliness, 
which might have melted any heart less stubbornly 
indifferent than mine. But 1, quite unmoved, sat 
stolidly at my machine-table, intent on working 
button-holes, looking, I dare say, quite the stern 
and unsympathetic guardian of the beautiful sufferer 
which popular prejudice considered me to be. 

And, as we so remained, the one busily working 
—only five or six weeks more, and so much to be 
done !—and the other listlessly turning over the 
pages of a French novel, while the shadow of the 
beeches lengthened over the new-mown grass, and 
a light afternoon breeze shook the perfume from 
the drooping flowers, I heard through the open 
window a light footfall on the sward—more the soit 
premonitory rustle of an advancing presence than 
a footstep—and, raising my head quickly to ob- 
serve, I saw coming from the gateway to the park 
the figure of a tall woman, dressed in black—a 
figure whose outline and gait I recognized with a 
start of alarm, in spite of the half-Spanish guise of 
the voluminous black lace shawl worn, mantilla- 
like, above a high comb, and tle cluster of splen- 
did blood-red exotic flowers which, Spanish fashion, 
bloomed richly amidst her vailing laces. 











CHAPTER IX. 


66 M ISS DYAS, here is Lady Cecilia coming in!” 
i [ said, breathlessly. 

‘Nonsense! You don’t say so!” 

She sprang up briskly as she uttered her ex- 
clamation in plain, strong, forcible English, but the 
next moment Blanche, the fair invalid, was herself 
again. The heap of snowy drapery nestled itself 
back on the lounge, the golden-head drooped 
softly, with one long shining tress rippling over the 
blue velvet cushion, the French novel disappeared 
instantaneously, and Blanche’s fair brow, her pose 
perfect, the tableau including my dark-robed figure 
and littered work-table—the whole deeply interest- 
ing. At least I flattered myself that it so impressed 
our visitor, as Margaret, in a fluster of courtesy, 
threw — the drawing-room door, as if she meant 
to smash it off the hinges, and backed herself over 
a couple of mats in the hall, with an audible sound 
of tripping and stumbling, to permit Lady Cecilia's 
entrance, which Lady Cecilia herself delayed by 
pausing in the doorway for a moment, and glanc- 
ing with a sternly surprised look at the occupants 
of the room. 

Whether it was that I had exaggerated the ugli- 
ness of her face to myself in the interval from the 
time I had seen it first, and that it appeared sauch 
more passable now, or that the soft vailing shadows 
of her picturesque headdress—a was most likely— 
lent a grace of their own to the proportions of a 
face that had once been beautiful, I cannot tell—I 
could not help admiring her exquisite dress, her 
par pe | figure, the carriage of her haughty head, 
| and almost passed over the sallow skin, the fierce- 
| ness of the angry, sunken dark eyes, with great 
| livid circles around them, and the mor: seness of 
| the pallid, dry, compressed mouth. She returned 
| my courtesy with stately grace; but, even whilst 
' she did so, her eyes wandered to the distant couch 
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where Blanche—acting in what réle I know not— 
was lying quite still, as if sleeping, her face nearly 
concealed by her fan. 

For my part, I wa: too tired of her and heraffect- 
ation to take any particular trouble to understand 
it; Sopquietly ignoring her presence, and rather 
taken with my own fancy that she might possibly 
lose the introduction to Lady Cecilia alter all, I saw 
my visitor seated, and began a conversation of 
polite commonplaces without the least reference to 
the interesting invalid 

But Lady Cecilia was evidently anxious on the 
subject, and too brusque and arbitrary-tempered to 
endeavor to conceal it. 

‘‘ Is the young lady better,” she asked, abruptly ; 
“the young lady who is ill—your niece, or sister, 
or relative, I believe I have heard?” 

“The young ry | is better, Lady Murray,” I re- 
plied, calmly. “She is no relation uf mine—merely 
staying with us under certain arranged terms for a 
few weeks more.” 

I thought Blanche would not like that—and I was 
right—the fan fluttered a little uneasily. 

‘“‘Oh,”’ said her ladyship, rather more stiffly, ‘I 
fancied she was your niece; as my agent, Mr. 
Glynne, informed me that it was * Miss Wymond and 
her aunt’ who were the proposed tenants for Gray- 
friars Lodge.”’ 

‘‘He informed your ladyship quite correctly,” 
returned I, smiling. ‘* I am Gwendoline Wymond— 
the niece of Miss Louisa Wymond. My aunt—who 
is not very strong—has gone down to the beach for 
half an hour; and the young lady who is staying 
with us is Miss Blanche Dyas.” 

“Oh!’’ said Lady Cecilia, still more stiffly, evi- 
dently rather provoked at her own mistake. She 
recovered her formally gracious manner with an 
effort however, and drawing her chair so as partly 
to turn her back to the invalid young lady who she 
had been led to imagine was her fair and interest- 
ing tenant, through her servant’s highly-colored 
accounts, she gave me her full attention—not a dis- 
pleased attention, I fancied, for a slight flickering 
smile faintly gleamed on her stern face once or twice, 
as she politely questioned me about the house and 
garden, and hoped we made use of the park fora 
walk whenever we pleased. 

Meanwhile I saw the fan flutter very uneasily once 
or twice again, and partly drop from the actress’s 
hand, who began to fear she had overdone her part. 
But, resolving to punish her, I affected to take no 
notice, and continued discoursing to Lady Cecilia 
quite fluently, discovering, what was perhaps the 
truth, that to listen to fluent chat about everything 
or anything was a pleasure, and a rare one, to the 
desolate wealthy mistress of Grayfriars. I forgot, or 
endeavored to forget, that she was arich, high-born, 
titled, haughty, proud woman, and that I was 
nobody. 

She was a lady, and treated me as such, so that, 
thus far on an equality, 1 could not only feel perfectly 
at ease with her, but could experience a strong sen- 
sition of kindly compassion for the woman the story 
of whose blighted joyless life had touched me. I 
had heard various versions of it: that from the most 
credible authority was to the effect that Lady Cecilia 
Murray was not really Lady Cecilia Murray, but 
Lady Cecilia some one else, my informant thought 
—Carroll or Darrel, or some such name. My inform- 
ant had heard that she was separated or divorced 
from Mr. Carroll or Darrel, but could not positively 
say, and thought it likely, as report had it, that, 
from the hour when Lady Cecilia Murray, a beautiful 
young titled widow, had chosen to forget her posi- 
tion, to forfeit her liberty, and mortally offend every 
friend and relative she had in the world, and marry 
him, an unprincipled young adventurer, a boy in 
years, but in nothing else, for the sake of his hand- 
some face—trom that bitter hour, when she gave 
herself and her fortune into his power, she had 
bitterly rued it, as only the proud fond wife of a bad 








friars was always an unlucky place—nobody lived 
long or happily there. 

It was quite evident to me by this time howI had 
got my cheap house; but the superstition I laughed 


at, deeming it as little worthy of notice or belief as | 


the other rampant gossip and superstitious scandal 
talke? about the mistress of Grayiriars and her 
possessions. 

The secret of her inheritance, communicated to 
me by Mr. Glynne, was simple and satisfactory 


enough. (To be continued.) 


NEVADA’S PRINCESS, 

ARAH WINNEMUCCA, the accomplished 
K) daughter of old Winnemucca, Chief of the 
Piutes, who, in company with her brother, has 
been stopping for several days past in Virginia 
City, gives the following particulars of a somewhat 
checkered life: From early childhood she had a 
strong desire to adopt the customs and manners of 
the whites, and primarily to obtain a mastery of 
the elements of an English education in order to 
carry her purposes into effect. As soon as her 
father’s circumstances would permit, she, together 
with two of her sisters, was placed in a select 
school at San José, California, where she remained 
seven years. During the first two or three years, 
she says, their progress was very slow, from lack of 
familiarity with the language, but when they had 
once mastered the intricacies of the English verna- 
cular they got along famously thereafter. She 
modestly added that she was the dullest of the 
three, and stated that while in school she had a 
great, passion for needle and crochet-work, and 
would often leave her books under the desk and 
apply herself to the crochet business, meanwhile 
keeping a sharp eye on the teacher. During our 
conversation with her, she made use of the very 
best English, clothing her thoughts in words pure, 
expressive and classical. Siuce leaving school she 
has led an adventurous life, scme of the time re- 
siding with her father, by whom she is idolized, but 
often absenting herself trom home for a year ata 
time. For quite a number of years she was em- 
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ployed by the United States Government as an | 


interpreter. She is under the impression that she 
is about thirty-one years of age, but does not look 
to be over twenty-two. 
readily recognize, as she passes along the street, 
the handsome, well-formed, intelligent-looking, petile 
young lady with dark flowing hair, Spanish eyes 
and complexion, as the daughter of the Winne- 
mucca chieftain. Three years ago she was married 
to a white man named Bartlett, and went to reside 
with him in Salt Lake City, where she remained 
one year; when, for some cause or other, she left 
her husband, and once more gladdened with her 
presence the *‘ the wick-e-up”’ of her aged father. 
She still retains a perfect command of the Piute 
language, coupled with a love for the people of her 
tribe, often mingling with groups of them seated on 
the ground while playing the traditional game of 
“poker.” 
to partake of their primitive and homely fare, con- 
sisting of seeds, pine-nuts, roots, game or fish. Her 
two sisters, on the contrary, she represents as 
being proud and disinclined to associate with any 
of the red-man tribe. ‘lhe friendly feeling mani- 


yn such occasions sl ver hesitates ° : 
Gu such soca yee somgponed Baidar Valley, near Balaclava, in the Crimea, stands a | 


| the light of the sun and bec 


fested by herself towards them has greatly endeared | 


her to the children of the desert. Last week, in 
company with her father, she visited San Francisco 
for the purpose of having an interview with Major- 
general Schofield, commanding the Department of 
the Pacific. 


| the old chief, was to ask General Schofield not to 


heartless'man can rue, in ceaseless martyrdom,until, | 


maddened by her wrongs, she called on the law to | 


aid her, and rid her of the curse she had brought on 
her life. 

The law had aided her, it was believed; no one 
could positively say in what manner, further than it 
rid her of Mr. Darrel’s presence, and, resuming her 
former name, Lady Cecilia came here—to Graytriars 
Lodge, not the Abbey—to exist, with the remnant 
of her scattered fortune, her blighted life, 
blighted beauty, and her broken heart, solitary 
and forgotten by the world, save for two faithful 
servants. 

Her troubles preyed on her mind as they had 
preyed on her beauty. . People—some charitable 
ones—said that Lady Cecilia was mad, and that her 
servants were her keepers. Others—less charitable 
—declared she was only wicked, atheistic, fierce- 
tempered, sullen, vindictive, and cruel; she never 
went to church, and never received a visitor, nor 
allowed a stranger to remain on her premises, keep- 
ing a couple of savage dogs for the purpose of pre- 
venting any infringement of these rules. 

She remained in Grayiriars Lodge in absolute 
seclusion for five years—remained there a simple 
tenant as I was now—and at the end of that time a 
strange event happened. 

The owner of Grayfriars, an elderly invalid gen- 
tleman, who had lived abroad a good deal, had died 
rather suddenly of heart-disease, and his will when 
read proved to be drawn in favor of his tenant, un- 
fortupate Lady Cecilia, to whom he had bequeathed 
the whole of his large fortune, the Abbey, houses, 
and lands of Grayfriars, his pictures, jewels, and 
everything he possessed in the world, only charg- 
ing his bequest with generous legacies to his ser- 
vants, and a request that, if Lady Cecilia did not 
disapprove of their services, these old and faithiul 
attendants of his house might remain to serve her. 

The servants remained, the old house remained 
unaltered, and Lady Cecilia, removing from the 
Lodge to the Abbey, took up her abode there, and 
resumed her old seclusion and fierce strange ways, 
with scarcely an alteration from her former course 
of life. 

Her servants liked her—at least always spoke 
well of her—but no one else did. There were num- 
berless evil stories afloat, and ugly, evil, lying 
rumors, as absurd as they were wicked, concern- 
ino her. 

The cause was manifest. She was very rich, very 
proud, and shut out the worid and everybody in it 
from’the least participation in her riches or ber life. 
No wonder she was disliked. 

None of these wicked stories touched her reputa- 
tion as a woman of unblemished virtue; but they 
trampled on her reputation in everything else. 
She was a miser, she wasa witch, she was an infidel, 
her servants dared not let her see a Bible. She 
understood the ‘black art.’? She had murdered 
suimebody, and was haunted by the ghost. She was 
uiad, and had to be putin a strait-jacket very often. 
She had bewitched several people—amongst the 
rest, the owner of Gray riars, whose legatee she was 

‘hat was self-evident; why else should he have 
leit her seven thousand a year and a splendid 
estate and family mansion? She had put her worth- 
less young husband into jail, or some one had put 
him in jail, and Lady Cecilia had let him die there. 
Her husband’s ghost used to haunt her. No one 
ever had any luck that had dealings with Lady 
Cecilia. People did not care to live in Grayfriars 
Lodge—something always happened there. Gray- 


her | 





withdraw any of the troops stationed near the re- 
servation, for fear the Piutes would get to quarrel- 
ing among themselves, and bloodshed would be the 
result. 
eloquently in behalf of the poverty-stricken Piutes, 
asking the General to furnish them with farming 
implements, seeds for raising cereals, and some 


The object of the visit, on the part of | 


The father and daughter also pleaded | 


; dent with 


| heavens, 45° above his horizon directly south, and coin 


person to initiate them into the mysteries of farming, | 


BRET HARTE IN THE SUPREME COURT. 
XN ATH sends this to the Chicago Tribune : Bret 
¥ Harte told me a good story about his visit to 

Washington a year ago. He had not been in the 

city at any time previously. 

“*T was delighted with that capital,” he said. 
“Tt is so wide-reaching, so pure, so worthy of the 
country! I strolled up and down, knowing little 
about it at all, until I saw a sign, ‘Clerk of the 
Supreme Court.’ Then, guessing the door, I en- 
tered that awful tribunal, of which I had heard so 
much. Sure enough, there they were in their silk 
gowns—large, grave, Greek-looking fellows, all in 
a row, with one lawyer talking, two listening, and 
no ppp awe 

‘*T sat down, the solitary intruder, in a far corner. 
The sounds of the pleader, monotonously arising, 
made the only disturbance besides. 

‘‘In a few minutes, one of the judges, automati- 
cally turning his head, looked at me. He said 
something to the next judge The next to the 
third. So along the whole line the mysterious‘com- 
munication went. ‘They all faced from the advo- 
cate and looked right at me. ‘Then the judge near- 
est me winked. I could not have believed it, but 
he winked twice! 

“T blushed like Ann Page when Falstaff winked. 

“The awful Presence winked three times. 

‘* Suddenly I remembered that it was Field. This 
was the Bench he was on. I had been acquainted 
with him in California. 

“Well, Har e, it is the first time a joke ever went 
round the Supreme Court. They couldn’t even 
take the ioke of Cushing's confirmation.” 


EARLY LOVE NEVER DIES. 


S the reporters in Detroit sat around the stove 
waiting for the court to open, a tall, thin 
woman entered and inquired for Bijah. He came 
up from the morgue with a scuttle of coa!, and as 
he sat it down and gazed at her she asked : 

“ Don’t you remember me—Symantha Jack?” 

“Jack? Jack?’ he mused, as he rubbed his 
nose; ‘I used to know a girl named Jack.” 

‘“‘In New Hampshire ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Tam the one.” 

‘What! the Symantha Jack who used to go to 
school with me—my first love ?” 

“T am thine own little Symantha, and I have 
been true to you through all these long, long 
years !’’ she sobbed. 

“ Repose on this manly buzzum, my angel one !” 
he exclaimed; and she reposed. 

She had come to seek him out ia bis old age, and 
kindle anew the flame of their early love. 





ORTH, the man modis¢e, isan Englishman who 
has become famous and rich by administering 
to the tastes in dress of tashiouable‘ladies in Paris, 





| Harbor during 
M f th +e | made a great floating hotel, where 5,000 persons can be 
Many of the citizens | 


| mud, beneath deep waters, in sheltered places, they are 
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and for that matter of all Europe, also. He has had! 
for a Jong time the run of vogue and luck. ‘ Go 
to Worth’s if you want to dress ’' has been the cry 
of the ladies, and still is their ery. He has an 
elegant establishment, and is as much an autocrat 
of feminins modes as the Czar is of Russia. Worth 
has a habit of serving a spread of refreshments for 
his customers while he is making up the outer 
woman, and between cups of tea and such nick- 
nacks he decides upon the lists of their various out- 
fits. With the cye of an artist, a few glances suffice 
to show him what suits each fair devotee, and, 
with his decision made up, she has only to submit, 
or else receive a rough handling from the master. 
His decrees are absolute, and regardless of expense; 
by them the most costly stuffs are used and clipped 
unsparingly, generally to pieces or little bits of 
tatters sewn together. That's art—modern art. 
If he were to decide that women should wear meal- 
bags stitched together and decked with straw or 
diamonds, they would wear them all the same. The 
thing is not a money matter at all—except for 
Worth and the male supporters. Luxury ensues, 
turning all the heads of the poor young girls and 
seriously interfering with their chances of remaining 
simple and natural, and catching poor yang hus- 
bands. ‘ O la société, la société.” “1 have just 
been to Worth’s Za ta.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr. MaGnan defines the difference between drunkards 
and dipsomaniacs. Drunkards, he says, are people who 
get drunk when they get the chance of drinking, and 
dipsomaniacs are people who periodically drink when the 
attack of mania comes on. 





Mr. WALLACE says: ‘* We seem justified in concluding 
that, under favorable conditions, and with a proper 
adaptation of means to the end in view, men may be- 
come acclimatized with at least as much certainty and 
rapidity (counting by generations rather than by years) 
as any of the lower animals.”’ 


THe PROPRIETORS OF THE ‘‘ GREAT EASTERN”? are en- 
gaged in discussing a most extraordinary proposal. The 
great ship, it is said, is to be anchored in Philadelphia 
the Centennial Exhibition, and to be 





comfortably accommodated. 


Tue Moon Sunes and is visible to us in consequence of 
ise of the moon reflecting 
this ight. The moon being a sphere, it follows that half 
the moon must at all times be illuminated by the sun. 
When the illuminated portion of the moon is turned 
directly towards the earth the moon is of course full; 
when this is the case the moon and the sun as seen from 
the earth are 180° apart. 





WALNST-TREES sometimes attain prodigious size and 
great age. An Italian architect mentions having seen at 
St. Nicholas, in Lorraine, a single plank of the wood of 


the walnut 25 feet wide, upon which the Emperor | 
Frederick III. had given a sumptuous banquet. In the } 


walnut-tree at least 1,000 years old. It yields annually 
from 80,000 to 100,000 nuts, and belongs to five Tartar 
families, who share its produce equally. 


To AN OBSERVER AT THE NortH Poe the equinoctial 
would be a great circle in the heavens, exacily coinci 
his horizon. To an observer in 45° north 
latitude the equinoctial would appear an arch in the 


cident with his horizon at the east and west points. To 
an observer at the equator the equ:noctial would appear 
a straight line, cutting the east and west points of the 
horizon, and passing through the zenith. 


Tuk Moniteur Industriel Belge states that German 
manufacturers are purchasing the fish-bones gathered 
along the Norwegian shores which result from the exten 
sive fish curing stations there located. These bones 
make a fine fertilizer, and, when pulverized by suitable 
machinery at the points of collection, are readily trans 
ported. The same journal suggests the more extended 
utilization of the bones from the establishments at New- 
foundland, and estimates the products from American 
fisheries at twenty million pounds a year. 











A RereaTinG Macnuine.—A clever repeating machine, 
exhibited at the Vienna Exhibition, by means of which 
a single operator can produce by the mere pressure of 
fingers eighteen or twenty copies of any subject dictated 
by a second person, is the invention of a clergyman at 
Copenhagen, and was originally intended for the use of 
the blind. The speech of Mr. Disraeli at the Guildhall 
banquet on Lord Mayor's Day was dictated by a short- 
hand writer to the operator, and all the copies were com- 
pleted within an hour. There is a rumor that the 
machine wil! be utilized for transmitting Parliamentary 
debates next session. 


SunFIsu ARE STRICTLY carnivorous, but not so voracious 
as a pike, and, on the other hand, far more particular in 
their diet. While worms and insects are greedily caught 
up by them, thereby making‘‘sunnies ’’ a game fish in a | 
boy’s estimation, their principal food are the several 
species of small cyprinoids (minnows) which swarm in 
all our streams. They reach their adult (%) size in four 
years. That is, until then, they do not breed. The first 
Summer of their existence they grow but little, but seem 
to learn a great deal, as they are very shy of man; and 
when, in December, they seek Winter quarters in soft 





scarcely an inch in length. 


A RARE PHENOMENON, Says the Malta Times, occurred 
in the forenoon of Monday, December 21st. During a 
strong wind from the southwest, which had prevailed 
for two days previously, the sea suddenly rose several 
feet and flooded the moles and roads surrounding the 
harbors, causing four or five steamers, moored between 
the Custom House and Calcara Rise, to snap their stern 
hawsers like packthreads, and carry away beats that 
were hauled ashore in the French and other creeks. The 
sea then receded as suddenly as it rose, leaving portions 
of the bottom of the harbor exposed, upon which men 
and boys might be seen collecting fish and other marine 
animals that had been left aground by the retiring 
water, Shortly afterwards the sea resumed its ordi- 
nary level. Similar phenomena have been noticed 
occasionally during the course of many years. 





Many Experiments have been tricd in France to test 
the effects of cold on railway axles. Many engineers } 
suppose that accidents to wheels do not result from any | 
diminution of tencc.ty of the metal, but merely from its | 
losing all its elasticity owing to the frost hardening the | 
surface of the eartb. 





A fact which can be adduced as a 


| strong argument in favor of that theory was observed by 


| frost. The passing of the trains which run 





the inhabitants of Montmartre during the last period of 
requently 
through the Batignolies tunnel at a distance of half a 
mile was heard by them day and night, which is never 
the case wm ordinary circumstances, As soon as the 
thaw set in the tra ceased to be heard: the earth 
having resumed its former elasticity, the sounds were 
dissipated as before. It lias been observed by French 
railway engineers that thaws are apt to lead to the | 
breaking of axles and chains. The clasticity being ouly 
partiaily recovered, many shocks the trains 
when running at a fast rate, and are apt to lead to catas- 
trophes. 


so [ 


y 
ailect 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
A. M. Waas, Philadelphia.—You are right. 


M. Louis Josern Burret, who is serving his second 
term as President of the National Assembly of France, 
is fifty-six years of age, and esteemed as one of ihe bess 
parliamentarians in Europe. 


Don CarLos who has led the insurrectionary forces 
in Spain so long is but thirty years of age, while his 
brother Don Alfonso who holds an important command 
is but twenty-six. They are first cousins of King Alfonso. 


Tux wife of the veteran Cuban, General Agramonte, 
who was garroted some four years ago by the Spaniards, 
having had all her property confiscated, has taken to 
the lyric stage, and made an enviable début. She is 
well-fitted by the severest training for a grand success. 


GENERAL ANGEL Martinez, the new Mexican Consul to 
New Orleans, is thirty-five years of age, and unmarried. 
He is six feet high, is broad-shouldered and finely de- 
veloped, People in California will remember him as the 
chivalrons-looking gentleman who spent two years ip 
the schools of Oakland. 

Senator and Mrs. Spracue are living quietly at 
‘* Edgewood,”’ the residence of the late Chief-Justico 
Chase, north of Washington. Mrs. Sprague’s grief over 
her father’s death has been so severe, that she has not 
found it in her heart to enter the circle where hereto- 
fore she was an acknowledged queen. 


Porririo Diaz, who represents the liberal and pro- 
gressive spirit of the Mexican people, is about five feet 
ten inches in height, and in the Congress is credited to 
the State of Vera Cruz. He is a man of great influence, 
and the secret of it is found in his remarkable executive 
ability. He was married by proxy on the eve of one 
of his principal battles with the French during the in- 
vasion. 

DisRAEL!, Premier of Great Britain, entered political 
life when thirty-two years of age, and was thrice de- 
feated as a candidate for Parliament. At the very begin 
ning of his public career the famous O’Connell said of him: 
“For aught I know, Mr. Disraeli may be the heir-at-law 
of the impenitent thief who died on the cross;’’ and 
time has in no wise softened the asperities cf his politi 
cal enemies, 

MMe. GrorGe Sanp rises at eleven o’clock, and break 
fasts alone upon an egg and a cup of coffee without milk 
orsugar. This finished, she lights a cigarette of Maryland 
tobacce, and smokes like a disordered chimney. Her 
guests are forbidden to smoke either cigars or pipes tr 
her presence. She works from twelve to six, whep she 
dines, her favorite dish being stickleback fish, whicl» 
she catches herself. 


Pius IX. i= not the only Pope who has been “ griev- 
ously troubled’? by the military, or been prevented 
leading a purely peaceful life, as belongs to a consistent 
priest. Ninety of his predecessors died a yiolent or 
unnatural death, or were expelled, deposed, or exiled, 
and twenty-eight would have lost their throne but for 
the intervention of foreign troops. But Pius IX. has 
been Pope longer than any of them. 


Henry Epwakp MAnninG, Catholic Archbishop of 
Westminster, who is mentioned as an embryo Cardinal, 
is the son of a London merchant, and was born in 1808. 
He was brought up in the Church of England, and like 
our own Archbishop Bayley of Baltimore, renounced the 
faith of his fathers and gave his adhesion to the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1851. He is one of the most ardent 
disciples of the ultramontane school. 


Tuk Sisters of Charity who were recently expelled 
from Mexico found a most learned advocate in the per- 
son of Martinez de la Torre, representative from Pueblo, 
a man forty-five years old, and of very aristocratic man- 
ner. He it was who defended the unfortunate Maxi- 
milian before the court-martial that condemned him to 
death; for which service he received from the Emperor 
of Austria an elegant service of plate. 


MARSHAL CANROBERT, who last week made another of 
his stanch professions of devotion to the Empire of 
France, was born in 1809, and gained his celebrity as an 
officer in Algeria. At the outhreak of the Franco 
Prussian war it was thought he was too old and weak 
from wounds to go into active service; but the old soldier 
begged a command from the late Emperor with such 
piteous fervor that his request was granted. 


ComMopoRE VANDERBILT married when nineteen vears 
of age his second cousin—Sophia Johnson——and had by 
her thirteen children. She died about six years ago 
The oldest child is Phebe Jane, aged ahout sixty, who 
married J. M. Cross. After having four girls, a boy, 
‘« Billy,” as he is called, was born, some fifty years ago 
He has been his father’s licutenant in railroad matters 
for ten years past. The last child is Madame Lu Fitte, 
of Paris. 

Danie, H. CHAMBERLAIN, now Governor of Sout) 
Carolina, while looking over an album in the parlor of a 
friend, was particularly impressed with the photograph 
of Miss Alice Ingersoll. Without seeking a mutual 
friend, he called upon the young lady, was pleased with 
her appearance and mental powers, and in a few days 
sent un autographic ‘ pop.’? She accepted and within 
four months they were made one. A‘though married in 
haste they have not repented as yet. 


Rev. W. C. VAN Meter, formerly of the Five Points 
Mission, New York City, has got himself in a decided 
scrape in Rome, whither he went to convert the 
heathen, @ e., the Catholics. He opened schools with 
out the necessary royal permit; then Cardinal Antonelli 
induced the Italian authorities to shut them up. Next 
the missionary endeavored to circulate in persca Bibles 
and tracts wherever Cathclics were wont to congregate; 
but this too was stopped, and the modern St. Paul came 
within an inch of being locked up in the Mamertine 
prison, where the original saint spent an uncomfortably 
prolonged visit. 

CotoneL Joun W. Forney, writing from London, 
speaks thus of an actor popular in both countries : 
“While visiting this hotel I spent some time in the 
apartments of E. A. Sothern, the favorite actor. His 
collection of books, pictures, statuettes, furniture, and 
objects of vertu, and all his surroundings, ind.cate high 
culture and very considerable reading. Sothern is one 
of those men who, while enjoying their self-earned 
wealth, delight in making other people happy ; and it 
stands to his credit that though moving in what may 
be called a special circle, much sought after by literary 
men, and welcome guest in every household, he de 
lights in calling around him the ladies and gentlemen of 
his own profession, and many are found at his table, 
sharing the delights of his society and his wealth, who 
would not receive from others the same graceful con- 
siderations. 

An exceedingly gossipy story is now circulating 
among the papers about the romance of the Grand Duke 
Alexis of Russia. He married « young lady with whom 
he fell greatly in love, whereupon his autocratic father 
ordered him upon a series of lengthy sea-voyages ban 
ished the young wife and mother from the Empire, and 
exiled the priest, who married the couple, to Siberia It 
now appears that the Grand Duchess Maria, who married 
the Duke of Edinburgh, had her affaire du cour, the 
subject being Professor Swayne. of the University ot 
St. Petersburg, an Englishman of lofty birth. She 
wisbed to marry him but her father would vot permit 
it; se she put her foot down and said she would be 
blessed if she married any one else. The Professor was 
banished from Russia on full pay for life, and Maria, 
when taken by ‘er father to Germany, positively refused 
to see the man she was afterwards forced to marry. 
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GLASS AND ITS MANUFACTURE. 


HE skill, proficiency and ingennity displayed in 
mode:n mechanics have been in no case more 
thoroughly marked and with such a trve appreciation of 
taste, than in the manufacture of an elegant service of 
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CLAY CRUCIBLES READY FOR THE FURNACE. 


glassware. In the manipulation of glass the utmost care 
must be exercised in the building of the furnaces, and 
in the material used, and in all well-appointed glass-works 
are to be found a Calcar arch, main furnace, bottoming 
hole, flashing furnace, nose hole, and annealing oven. 
One of the principal materials used is kelp, which is 
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THE ANNEALING OVEN. 


added until the pots are filled, when the heat is increased until the metal, as it is 
called, becomes clear glass. This process, which is known as founding, takes 
from twenty-four to thirty-hours, when the fire is slacked for two hours to 
enable the skimmer to clear or clean the surface, after which the mass is ready 
for the gatherer, who, with an iron tube five or six feet in 'ength—the end of 
which is heated—gathers thereon from nine to ten pounds, which he works 
and expands, and then passes to the blower, to be by him transformed into 
those myriad beautiful shapes which please the eye. In the olden time, and 
down to a period within the memory of the majority of the workers in glass of 
to-day, the finest vases, goblets, decanters, and the most delicate-stemmed 
wine-glasses, were blown by a workman who afterwards shaped them by rolling 
the blowpipe holding the heated mass alternately to and from him rapidly, and 





PUTTING A HANDLE ON A SHERRY PITCHER. 


first put in a calcining furnace,where itis kept for twenty- 
four hours at a red heat, and then into cold water, after 
which it is sent to the mixing-room, where it is placed 
in pots or crucibles with carbonate of soda and either lime 
or sand. As the first quantity melts, more material is 
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applying to the hot metal a tool not unlike a pair of shears. The workman 


generally sat on a stool between two rails, known as the bullion bars, upon 
which he rolled his blowpipe, passing it rapidly until, with the centrifugal 
movement produced by the motion and the manipulations of the tool described, 
he shaped a decanter, goblet, vase or wine-glass of any desired pattern, 
and in an incredibly brief space of time. In this 
art, as in all others, modern invention has in a great | 
measure superseded the more tedious processes of | 
the oldentime. By means of the improved processes it is | 
now within the reach of the pockets of the poor to be- 
come the possessors of a set of elegant glassware. 
This new process, which is known as pressing, is far 














ENGRAVING ON GLASS, 


in advance of the old method, as by it not only forms, 
but patterns without limit, can be produced, whereas 
by the old style only plain glass of various shapes could 
be procured. And even at the present time only the 
same kind of work can be procured by the old process, 
the engraver’s art being brought into requisition to 
relieve the plainness of the production. 

The results of the new process, embracing as they 





MAKING LANTERN GLASSES BY MOLDS. 


do everything from plain to the most delicate and intri- 
cate designs in foliage and figures, are pressed in molds 
made of iron, the production of which involves the ex- 





penditure of much labor and money. The mold for the goblet, 
straw-stem wine-glass,or tumbler, that may be procured for the merest 
trifle, costs from fifty to one hundred and fifty dollars. The cost oi 
molds for a full set of glassware is sometimes as much as three 
thousand dollars. American ingenuity has furnished us the means of 
decorating our tables, at a triflin outer, with articles the possession 
of a single one of which was looked upon by a Roman amperor as a 
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SHAPING A LENS FOR THE UNITED STATES NAVAL VESSELS. 


rize of far greater value than gold. Robert Hewes, a citizen of 
3oston, introduced the manufacture of window-glass into this coun- 
try in 1790; he built his factory in a forest of New Hampshire close 
to the Massachusetts line, but did not succeed, as the window-glass, 
his only production, was of poor quality. In 1800 another factory 
for the manufacture of crown window-glass was started, but it, like 
its predecessor, was unsuccessful. It was not until 1803, when a 
German named Lint undertook the manufacture, that it proved 
successful, the State of Massachusetts paying a bounty for every 
plate manufactured. 

The cools in general use are very few, and simple in construction. 









































—— _ d 
GRINDING A FANCY GLASS BOTTLE. 


They consist, in the main, of the blowpipe, of wrought-iron, four or 
five feet in length, by which the molten mass is caught up from the 
pots; a punty, or rod of iron, which receives the article on its end 
when knocked from the pipe; spring tongs, used to fashion ribbons 
of glass into handles; pucellas, or heavy spring shears, which are 
employed to give shape to the articles; the battledores of wood to 
assist in shaping ; compasses, measuring-stick and calipers. Whena 
piece has been nearly finished on the pipe, a little red hot lump of 
glass is dropped on the end, and the punty applied. A slight blow 
on the pipe releases the vessel, and it is afterwards handled by the 
punty, until that in turn is no longer necessary. When the various 
articles are finished as to shape and size, they are put into the 
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FILLING A CRUCIBLE IN THE FURNACE WITH GLASS MIXTURE. 


GLASS-MAKING.—THE PROCESSES ILLUSTRATED.—Sxercues MADE AT THE GREENPOINT Workgs, By Harry OGDEN, 
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2 
annealing ovens for a few hours, after which all the 
roughness is filed or rubbed off. When glassware is 
to be ground, the articles are subject either to the 
water or sand-wheel, the figures having been pre- 
viously trace | on the surface. 

Our illustrations are from sketches made in the 
Greenpoint Glass Works, one of the largest manu- 
factories in the United States, of which Mr. J. B. 
Doblemann is sole proprietor. This skillful work- 
man entered this establishment as an apprentice, 
and worked his way up to a partnership. Devoting 
all his time to the business, he met with such success 
that he purchased the interests of all his partners,and 
now enjoys a reputation second to none in his line 
of trade. Everything in the line of glassware, save 
window-plates, is made under Mr. Doblemann’s 
direct supervision, the choicest pieces being blown 
and finished by himself. 


PAUPERS’ SECOND TABLE. 
SCENE ON BLACKWELL’sS ISLAND. 


( UR artist has seized one of the many pathetic 

scenes that can be witnessed at the Alms- 
house, on Blackwell’s Island, as the subject of his 
sketch. When the institution is crowded, which is, 
unfortunately, almost always the case, the dining- 
room is inadequate to contain all the poor paupers 
at one time, and it is necessary to divide them into 
squads—the more fortunate dining at the first 
table, and the rest being compelled to wait for the 
second table. 

To those leading the monotonous life of an 
inmate of an almshouse, the dinner-hour is an im- 
portant epoch in the day, and the unfortunates who 
are debarred from the privileges of the first table 
show the deepest grade of misery to be found in 
these homes of misery. To witness this anxiously 
awaiting crowd is a subject full of interest to the 
student of human nature, and one replete with 
thought to the humanitarian. Here are gathered the 
wrecks of ill-spent lives, the child of misfortune and 
too often the victim of knavery. Men who started 
life with bright prospects and high resolves; men 
who struggled valiantly in the battle of existence 
but met with disaster after disaster unti! hope and 
energy were crushed; men lacking the stamina of 
purpose, who drifted gradually down the stream 
until they stranded on the shores of Blackwell’s 
Island; men, once the centre of a rollicking coterie, 
who quaffed their wine and cracked their jokes 
heedless of the brink of destruction the bark of 
pleasure was carrying them to; men whose lives 
were blasted by the luring smiles of faithless 
women; men whose over-confidence in professed 
friends wrought their ruin; and men belonging to 
the ever-filled army of shiftless, purposeless, reck- 
less and unfortunate human beings—all are to be 
found there. Every grade of society, all shades of 
character, all phases of misfortune and failure, are 
represented. In each face is a history and a lesson. 
Let us all study and profit by them, and let the 
philanthropist visit such scenes and he may find 
many c ises where his helping hand may lift a fallen 
brother, make bright another's life, and reap for 
himself the reward that comes from good deeds 
done. 





GRAND MUSICAL REUNION. 


Tue twenty-seventh day of February will be a 
memorial day in Louisville, in more ways than one. 
On that day we shall have not only the great draw- 
ing of the last Library Concert, but also the great 
musical treat of Gilmore’s renowned orchestra. 
Gilmore is the peer, if not the superior, of Theodure 
Thomas or Julian. This is his first visit to the West, 
and except for the gift concert there is littl: proba- 
bility that our citizens would ever have heard his 
wonderful performances. In the East people travel 
a hundred miles or more to attend one of his con- 
certs. Remember that only those who hold at least 
a coupon ticket in the drawing can gain admission 
to the hall. 


Tae project for constructiong a tunnel across the 
English Channel is assuming a practical shape. A 
Boulogne correspondent says: ‘‘ The Prefect of the 
Pas de Calais has issued an airele empowering M. 
Michel Chevalier, his colleagues and agents, to take 
possession of any lands in the commune of Ferques 
and three adjoining communes which they may re- 
quire for carrying out the works. The arvrete 
further provides that any claims for indemnity which 
cannot be amicably settled between the owners of 
property and the company’s agents shall be referred 
to the Conseil de Prefecture for arbitration.” 


Tue Ruinp Parent Sarety Lamp is worthy the 
notice of all persons using illuminating oils, having 
been recommended by the New York \’oard of Fire 
Underwriters as a means to prevent the frequent 
accidents to life and property. This lamp ex- 
tinguishes the flame as soon as itis turned over, and 
instantly when it is dropped from the hand, by the 


Patent Extinguisher, which will no doubt ‘save | 


many persons from accident. Messrs. Danforth & 
Bristol are the General Agents, at 697 Broadway, 
New York. See advertisement. 


To THe LapDiEs.—We take pleasure in announcing 
to our readers that we have now in readiness our 
new Winter Supplement. which contains many en- 
tirely new patterns designed for the wear of ladies, 
misses and children. Send for Catalogue and Sup- 
plement. Address, inclosing stamp, FRANK Lrs- 
Lik’s “Lapy’s JournaL’’ Cur Paper Parrern 
DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, N. Y. City. All 
orders for paiterns must be sent to this address. 


Our readers will notice that the first part of the 
great Tilton vs. Beecher Trial is published in 
pamphlet form, and for sale by McDivirr, Camp- 
BELL & Co., 111 Nassau Street, New York. See 
advertisement, 


CHAMPAGNE IMPORTATIONS. 


23 Beaver St., January 18th, 1875. 

To the Editor of Frank Lesiiz’s ILLUSTRATED NrEws- 

PAPER, 

Dear “1x: Our attention has been called to a state- 
ment of Champagne importations during the last yeur, 
contained in the N.Y. Commercial Advertiser of 15th inst., 
in which statement injustice is done to our importations 
of Piper-Heidsieck which in that list include only New 
York, while in order to show the real importations of 
that brand in this country tho-e to other ports ought to 
be mentioned likewise, especially those to Philadelphia, 
to which place, up to May, 1874, we shipped the Piper- 
Heidsieck from here. The direct shipments to said city 
made our importations to New York of course so much 
smaller, but including same the list of Champagne im- 
portations is led as ever by the Piper-Heulsieck. Our 
importations of that brand during 1874 were as follows: 

To New York, ......eeseeeee e004 +35,600 baskets, 

To Philadelphia .............. .. 2,500 baskets, 

To San Francisco and New Orleans 1,700 baskets. 

Total to United States .....39,850 baskets, 

Besides, to Montreal........ .... 500 baskets, 
Yours, respectfully, 


RENAULD FRANCOIS & CO. 











Sr. Eximo, Int., July 8th, 1874 
R. V. Prerce, M. D., Buffulo, N. Y.:—I wish to add my 
testimony to the wonderful curative properties of your 
Alt. Ext., or Golden Medical Discovery, | have taken 
great i:.terest in this medicine since [ first used it. I was 
badly afflicted with dyspepsia, liver deranged and an 
almost perfect prostration of the nervous system. So 
rapid and complete did the Discovery effect a perfect cure 
that it seemed more like magic, and a perfect wonder to 
myself, and since that time we have never been without 
a bottle of the Discovery and Purgative Pellets in the 
house. They are a solid, sound family physician in the 
house, and ready at all times to fly to the relief of sick- 
ness—without charge. We have never had a doctor in 
the house since we first began the use of your Pelle‘s and 
Discovery. I have recommended the use of these medi- 
cines in several severe and complicated cases arising 
from, as I thought, an impure state of the blood, and in 
no case have they failed to more than accompiish all they 
are claimed to do. 1 will only mention one as remarka 
ble (though I could give you dozens). Henry Koster, 
furniture-dealer, of this place, who was one of the most 
pitiful objects ever seen, his jace swollen out of shape, 
scales and eruptions without end, extending to his body, 
which was completely covered with blotches and scales, 
Nothing that he took seemed to affect it a particle. I fin- 
ally induced him to try a few bottles of the Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery, with daily use of the Pellets, assuring him 
it would surely cure him. He commenced its use some 
six weeks since, taking two pellets each night for a week, 
then one each night, and the Discovery as directed, The 
result is, to-day his skin is perfectly smooth, and the 
scaly eruptions are gone. He has taken some seven or 
eight bottles in all, and censiders himself cured. This 
cas» bas baffled the skill of our best physicians. Messrs. 
Dunsford & Co., druggists, of this place, are selling 
largely of your medicines and the demand steadily in- 
creases, and they give perfect satisfaction in every case, 
Respectfully, W. H. CHAMPLIN, 
Agt. Am. Exp. Co. 


** Boys’ School.” See advertisement of H. H. Post, 
page 15, 1011-18 

10 Beautiful Decalcomania, or Transfer Pic- 
tures, with full instructions and catalogue postpaid for 
10 cts. 100 for 50 cts. Easily transferred. Heads, Land- 
scapes, Flowers, Birds, etc. Agents wanted. J. L. ' ATTEN 
& CO., 71 Pine Street, New York. 1011-23 

“Gem Segar Pipe,” (Pat.) a_perfect-looking 
Segar, and other NEW Novelties. Agents wanted, 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


A WISE CARD. 
Bubbling and sparkling, like the dew of morn; 
Cold as the ice from whose cimbrace ‘twas torn ; 
Brightest of amber, streaked with toamy fleck— 
Bring me some nectar! Bring me Pommery Sec, 


Dunvilie’s Ol | Irish Whisky is recommended 
by the me tical profession in pre‘erence to French Brandy, 
Supplied in casks or cases. U, 8. Branch, 51 Broad St., 
New York. 1007-10 

“Art of Canvassing or Agent,’ Guide,” 
This little work will enable any one to make a living. By 
mail, 25 cents. NEW YORK BOOK CONCERN, No, 7 
Warren Street, New York. tf 

Monte Cristo Cigar Manufactory.—PonaLsk! 
& Guerra, manufacturers and importers of Fine Havana 
Cigars. We guarantee entire satisfaction in quality and 
price of goods. Samples sent to all parts, C, O. D., with 
privilege to examine, Ponatski & GuERR‘, 83 William 
S.reet, N. Y. 1011-23 
Magic Lantern and 100 Slides tor $100, 

E. & H. T. Axtnovy & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Vhoto-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographie Mate- 
rials. Awarded First l’remium at Vienna I:xposition, 

958-1009 
Ladies of Fashion. 

To preserve the fresh glow of juvenility against the 
lapse of years and time’s effacing fingers is an object 
which has ever been dear to those gifted with beauty 
and personal charms. A benefactor of the race has in 
vented a tuilet preparation known as the ‘ Bloom of 
Youth,” which has accomplish’ d wonders in aiding na 
ture to retain the much-prized gifts. 
of Youth’ is undoubtedly the best preparation in the 
world for removing all blemishes and discolorations 
from the skin, leaving it clear, soft and beautiful. 
by all druggists. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 








Patent Office, 94 Chambers Street, New York. 
U. S. Patent Right Association. Patents, to be of any 
value, should be secured by an expert. Captain Henry 
Gerner, Pres. U.S, Patent Rights Association, Civil and Me. 
chanical Engineer, and Expert in Infringement Suits, and 
other Patent Causes in the Federal and State Courts, is the 
most successful Patent Attorney through whom Patents 
can be obtained for U. S., Canada, and all foreign coun- 
tries, at the lowest prices, with dispatch, and under 
guarantee. Consultations, advices and searches free of 
cost. Infringements adjusted. Publishers of the Patent 
Right Gazette. Address, Henry Gerner, P. 0, Box 4544, 
New York. 1009-12 





=f GILES’ 
© LINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures NEURALGIA, FACE-ACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
FROSTED FEE?, CHILBLAINS, SORE THROAT, ERY- 
SIPELAS, BRUISES, and WOUNDS of every nature in 
man or animal. The remarkable cures this remedy has 
ellected classes it as one of the most important and valu- 
able remedies ever discovered for the cure and relief of 
pain. 

From over-exertion I contracted a pain across my loins, 
My sufferings were intense. One Lottle of Giles’ Lini- 
ment Indide of ..mmonia cured me. T, B, MCGEE, Con- 
ductor N, Y. and New Haven R. R. 

Depot, 451 Sixth Ave., New York. 
per bottle, For sale by all Druggists. 


Now Ready. 


Dr. NEWMAN'S 


GLADSTONE. 


PAPER COVER, 50 Cents. 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


9 Warren Street, New York. 


$52 $2 
& 








50 cents and $1 








per day at home, Terms Free. Address, 
Gso, Stinsow & Co,, Portland, Maine. 
962. 
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Amusements, 


aa 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE, 


Proprictor.....+++sseseeeess+- Mr, SHERIDAN SHOOK. 
SEY. 04-6. sabkaeuedscand>seveakans Mr. A. M. PALMER. 
Curtain rises promptly at 8 o'clock; play is over at 
11:10 o'clock EVERY NIGHT. 
Adolphe D’Ennery’s great romantic drama, adapted for 
this theatre by Hart Jackson, Esq., and entitled 
THE TWO ORPHANS. 
MOST BEAUTIFUL PLAY 
SEEN IN NEW YORK FOR YEARS. 
THE SCENERY, BY MARSTON, IS THE MOST MAGNI- 
FICENT EVER SET UPON ANY STAGE. 
Seats secured two weeks in advance, 
SATURDAY, January 9th, at 1:30, fourth Matinee ot 
THE TWO ORPHANS, 


ARKEEPER’S Manual gives best formulas 
I for all jtain and fancy mixed drinks, recipes for 
bitters, cordials, syrups, liqueurs, wines, acidulated bev- 
erages, etc., etc., including Artificial Cider cheaply made 
and of excellent quality, A marvel of reliability, com- 
pleteness and cheapness, Standard work of reference 
with the New York profession, Only 50 cts. of any book- 
seller or newsdealer, and all the News Companies. 





UNTER’S and TRAPPER’S Illustrated 

Practical Guide to use and care of arms and am- 
munition ; making and using traps, snares and nets; 
baits and baiting ; preserving, stretching, dressing, tan- 
ning and dyeins skins and furs; fishing, etc, With fifty 
engravings. 20 cts. 

Dog Tratuing.—A complete guide to breaking 
an! training sporting dogs ; how to teach all wonderful 
and amusing tricks; anecdotes of famous dogs, ete. ; 
with many «ngravings, 25 cts. Of booksellers or by 
mail. JESSE HANEY & CO.,, 119 Nassau St., N.Y. tf 


Free to Sewing Machine Agents. 
The Wilson Reflector.—An I)lustrated Sewing Machine 
Journal, published monthly, devoted to the interest of 
Sewing Machines, and everything manufactured by Sew- 
ing Machines, Literature and General News, Eight pages, 
aud forty columns of choice miscellany and reading 
matter. WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., Pusiisuers. 
Subscription price, Fiereen Cenrs per annum, with an 
elegant chromo free, postage prepaid. Free To AGENTS 
and DxaLers in SEWING MACHINES and ATTACHMENTS, 
Address, WILSON’S REFLECTOR, CLEVELAND, Omi, 
U.S. A. 1002-1014 


72,00 EACH WEEK, 


Agents wanted everywhere, Business strictly legitimate, 
Particulars free, Address, J. Wortu & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
1008-27 


CATALOGUE-RAISONNE—“' FREE TO ALL.” 
L. 8. WILLIAMS, Cheshire, Conn. 
KE-RECT TIME—‘‘ CATALOGUE FREE.” 
L, 8. WILLIAMS, Cheshire, Conn. 
uma Dealer in Watches.” 











ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife and Song—Strauss; A Happy Circle Galop 
— Strauss; Le Fille de Madame Angot Waltz; With 
Steam, Polka—Ed, Strauss; Let’s be Gay, Waltzes— 
J, Strauss; Regatta Veneziana—F, Liszt; La Bella Lou- 
ise, Quickstep—Rubleeg Where the Citrons Blossom— 





Strauss; Who is at my Window ?—Osborne; Annie Dear 
Abt. 
Why throw away money on high-priced music when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces ? Any 
| 20 Half Dime or 10 of Dime Serics mailed on receipt of 


Sold | One Dollar. Sold by all Booksellers, and can be or. 


| dered through any Newsdealer. 
| logue. 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
1011-23 355 Third Avenue New York, 


Send stamp for Cata- 


$l to $25 per day. Send for ‘Chromo ” Catalogue. 
J, H, BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston, Mass, 1010-22 





PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Man’f’g Co, 


MANUFACTURERS of WOOD CARPETING. 
042 BROADWAY. 
SEND 8-CENT STAMP FOR DESIGNS. 





Theodore Tilton vs. Henry Ward Beecher 
FOR CRIM. CON, 


We are publishing in parts (160 royal octavo pages) the 
Verbatimin Report of this celebrated trial, with Portraits of 
all eminent persons connected with the case, together 
with speeches of Counsel, interesting scenes in the Court- 
room, etc, etc, Part 1 now ready, Other Parts will 
follow as the trial progresses. Price, post paid, 60c, 

McDIVITY, CAMPBELL & CO., 111 Nassau Street, N.Y, 





















is 
is one of the 
largest and most 
complete Catalo- 
gues published, It 
is printed on beauti- 
_ tinted paper, con- 
tains 216 pages, two ele- 
Es colored plates, over 
fine engravings, and 
gives full descriptions, prices, 
and directions for planting about 
1200 varieties of Vegetabie 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding 
its, Roses, &c., and is invaluable 
to Farmer, Gardener and Florist. 
D. M. FERRY & CO, 
Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich, 


TYPE Type put up mene for Amateur Printers 
e by the New England Type Foundry, 105 





Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for speci- 
men book. , 1011-28 


The Traveler's Guide, 


Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Fifth Avenue, Twenty third to Twenty-fourth Street, 
opposite Madison Square, New York. Broadway crosses 
Filth Avenue directly in front of the Hotel, making the 
locality the most pleasant and convenient in the city. 
The Hotel in warm weather is the coolest in New York. 
It is near all the principal theatres. Horse railroads and 
omnibus lines communicate with every part of the city. 








Hotel Brunswick, 


New York, embraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue 
overlooking Madison Square from Twenty-sixth to Twenty- 
seventh Street. The house is kept upon the European 
Plan JAS. L. MITCHELL and FRANCIS KINZLER, 
Proprietors. 








PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN 
WIRE, Ero. 
CLIFF S8T., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 











RE ACCIDENTS. ‘virenr 

. PATENT 

Safety Lamp. Exrincuisues itself on turning over 

or falling from the table before breaking, and cannot be 

filled while burning. Price, $2 00. Patent Extinguish- 

er’s Burner, 35 cents; mailed, prepaid. Send for Circular. 
Agents wanted. Address, 

DANFORTH & BRISTOL, 
1010-22 697 Broadway, New York. 


HE WE ¥ SU A large, eight page, in- 
T EKL se dependent, honest and 
fearless newspaper, of 56 broalt columns.) We aim to 
make the Weekly Sun the best fmily newspaper in 
the World. Try it. $1.20) er year, postage paid. 
1007-16 Address, Tux Sun, New York City. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$480,000 IN PRIZES EVERY I5 DAYS. 

















De Prine OF. ..0ccccccccccccccccs sees $100,000 
One prize Of. ..cccccccccces aeseees Ge 
OMe Prize OF ......cccccccrccccccccccecs 25,000 
Two prizes of $10,000 each...........06 20,600 
i UC Saree 5,000 
Ten prizes of $1,000 each... 10,000 
One hundred & eleven prizes of $500 each 50,500 


Seven hundred & tifteen prizes, $300 each 214,500 
Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled 
and Prizes cashed 

J. B. MARTINEZ & CO,, BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street (rear basement), N. Y. 
tf lost Ullice Box 4685, 





GENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in all the 
A Cities for the sale of the Unrren States Business 
ELWOOD ZELL, 

1010-11 


FOR ALL SEW- 
ING MACHINES can 
be obtained at about 
one half the usual 
rates by ordering di- 
rect, Singers, 40 cts, 
per doz. ; Wheeler 
& 


Wilson, 6O cts. ; 
Grover & Baker, 60 cts.; and others in 
proportion, Inclose the amount and Needles will be re- 
turned by first mail, Address, 
DEFIANCE NEEDLE Cv., 658 Broadway, N. Y 
1011-14 


Directory, now read Address, 'T’ 
Publisher, Philadelphia, Pa 


Howe's, 50 cts, ; 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Branca Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work, Collars and 
Cults equal to Troy Work. 

tf Goods Called for and Delivered. 

HUNTERS’ 


GAME BELT. Price List Free, 


Agents wanted, Rupotrn & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
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AIR PISTOL, 


Shoots Darts or 8.ugs; 
Perfectly Accurate. 
No noise, as the force is Air alone. 
SPLENDID PARLOR AMUSEMENT. 


One may become a Dead Shot by practicing with it. To 
a Sportsman it is invaluable. — Price, including !arts, 
Slugs, Targets and Gunstocks, $5. Handsomely nickel- 
plated, $6. For Sale by Gun-dealers generally, or sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 
POPE BROS., Mfrs., 45 High St., Boston, Mass, 
1011-18 eow 








IMITATION SILVER WATCHES. 
American style, 8 0z., at $18 ; 6 oz., $15; 
5 oz., $13 ; 4.02z., $12. Vest Chains, $2, 
1 $3, $4 and $5, to match. Sent C.0.D., 
by express. Send stamp for illustrated 
circular, g@> No Acrnts. Address, GEO. E. SMITH, 
335 Broadway, N.Y. P. 0. Box 3696. eow 








Agents !—Cuana-Cuane sells at sight. Necessary as 
soap. Goods free, Chang Chang Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass, 
tf 





The COMBINATION RING, 

being a Key-Ring, Glove and Gaiter- 

§ Buttoner and Paper-Cutter com 

bined; only 5 cts. The VANISHING CARD—a 
card that will appear and disappear at the pleasure of the 
orformer—a wonderful illusion; 10 cts, The MAGIC 
PRICK CARDS, for performing wonderful tricks, 
15 cts. apack, The BLACK ART’; or, Magic Made 


with cards, coins, sleight. of-hand, etc., a wonderful book, 
15 cts. ; or the four, postpaid by mail, 35 cts. Address, 
0. T. MARTIN, Box 90, Hoboken N., J. 1009-18cow 


ORTABILITY combined: 
with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and 
general outdoor day and night double 
perspective glasses; will show ob- 
jects distinctly at from two to six, 
miles. Spectacies and Eye Glasses. 
of the greatest transparent power, 
to strengthen and improve the sight, without the dis- 
tressing result of frequent changes. Catalogue sent b 











inclosing stam SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, 6a 
Broadway, N. ¥. “ g 


Easy—a book giving over 100 of the best and latest tricks. 
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A Fortune for S81! 


One Gift is Guaranteed to one of every eleven 
consecutive numbers. 


$50,000 FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
‘‘Nwow IS YOUR TIME.”’’ 


Dame Fortune helps those who help themselves, 


509,000 Tickets at $1.00 each. Numbered from 1 to 
500,000, inclusive. The low Price brings 
it within the reach of all. 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


In aid of public improvements in the City of 
Denison, Texas. 


THE TEXAS GIFT CONCERT 
ASSOCIATION, 


WILL GIVE A GRAND CONCERT 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 81st, 1875, 


And will distribute to the Ticket-Holders 
S250,000 IN GIFTS. 
Depository, First Nationa! Bank, Denison. 


Distribution to Commence Immediately after the Con- 





cert. Managers of the Distribution chosen 
by the Ticket-Holders and 
Prominent Citizens. 

LIST OF GIFTS: 

1 Grand Cash Gift. ...... $50,000 

1 “ “ ge 25,000 

1 “ “ “ 15,000 

1 66 Ld 6 10,000 

1 bd bi O  scevcoue 5,000 

1 bed ” * whuesee 2,500 

1 “ bad O wisceoss 1,500 

10 “ “ “ $500 each 5,000 

2 “ &s “ 250 «¢ », 000 

30 6 $6 “ 150 4 500 

50 “ “ “« Joo * 5.000 

100 66 és “ 660 & 5,000 

100 “ ss 25 2,500 

200 “ “ a oo 4,000 

500 és “ =. @ * 5,000 
1,000 “ “ “ 5 “ 
1,500 “ “ “ wise 
46,250 “ “ “ 1“ 








49,767 Grand Cash Gifts, amounting to. $200,000 


22 Prizes in Real Estate am’ting to. 50,000 
49,789 Gifts amounting to......... ss $250,000 


Please address us for circulars, giving reference and full 
particulars, 





A statement of the distribution will be published and for- 
warded to ticket-holders, and all gifts will be promptly 
paid after the distribution, 


Good and Responsible Persons Wanted 


to work for the interests of this Association, 
Commissions Allowed. 


Liberal 


How to Remit to us? 
MONEY SHOULD BE SENT BY EXPRESS OR BY 
DRAFT, POST OFFICE MONEY ORDER OR REGIs- 
TERED LETTER. 


Address all communications to 


ALPHEUS R. COLLINS, Secretary, 


1009 20 DENISON, TEXAS. 


NOVELTY PRINTING PRESSES 


The Best Yet Invented 
For Amateur or Business Purposes, and 
unsurpassed for general Jo» Printing. 
Over 10,000 in Use. 


BENJ. O. WOODS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS IN 
Every Descriptionof Printing Material 
49 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, 

AGrnts—E. F, MacKusick, 6 Murray 
St., N.Y. ; Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 
Market St., Phila; S. P. Rounds, 175 
Monroe St., Chicago, Send for Illustrated Catalogue. tf 





P| 





OYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL $125 from February 1st to 
3 July 4th, 1875. Great reductions; send for refer- 
ence. HIRAM H. POST, Sing Sing, N. Y. 101 


-62 





$30 worth of NEW MUSIC, 

12 beautiful Portraits, 

2 large Of LCHROMOS-all 
included in year’s subscription (£2) to the MUSICAL 
GLOBE. We pay Agents #4. poe day. Send 
for Zerms. ATKINSON & CoO., 18 Liberty st., N. Y. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


450,000 Dollars distributed in Prizes every 17 days. 


A Prize Of, ccccccccccccccccccccccces §100,000 
BDU iy ccccacccccqcceserstcccces §=SEED 













1 Prize of....... Cedeccccccescccoens 8 SaEEe 
2 Prise Of, 20 ccccocccsce ee eoccce 0,000 
2 Prizes each of $5,000. . e 10,000 
10 Prizes each of 1,000.... + _ 10,000 
766 other prizes amounting to......... $245,000 


Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled. 
Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bills, Doubloons and 
Government Securities purchased. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., N. Y. 
is the neatest, simplest 


THE DTA MOND and cheapest press ever 


invented for printing Cards, Labels, Circulars, 
ete. Presses and Catalogue free. 


Outfits, 85 up. 
GOLDING &CO.I4KilbySt.Boston. 


PEARL Printing Press 


Hand-Inking, Self-Inking and Self-Delivering. 
Hand, Foot or Steam Power. For printing carde, 
billheads, labels, statements. circulars, etc , it has 
no superior. It is unequalled for ease and rapidity 
yf operation, compactness, durability, wags | z 
lesign and mechanical construction. Prices, 82 
108135. Send for Catal ng Outfits. 
GOLDING &CO.14 ston. 


$5 








ue of Prin 
ilbySt, 





PRINTING OFFICE COMPLETE, perfect Card 

Press, Type, Ink, Roller and Furniture. Send 

— to Curtis & Mitchell, 21 Brattle Street, Boston 
Amateur Press Depot. 104-16 

Packages in the World. It con- 


TED tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 


Opes, Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, Patent Yard Measure, 
packages of Perfumery, and a piece of Jewelry. Sample 
package, with elegant prize, post-paid, 25 cents. Circular 
free, BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y 1009-21 





Agents for the best selling Prize 





Prize Picture sent free! An 


The TOLL-GATE ! ingenious gem. 50 objects to 


find! Address, with stamp, E-O. ABBEY. Buffalo, N.Y. 
914-1096 ” ™ 
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FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 


E'or 
IS N OW 


187353 
RHEADY. 


IT CONTAINS 


EIGHT MOST MAGNIFICENT CHROMOS, 


WHICH ALONE ARE WORTH FOUR TIMES THE PRICE OF THE BOOK. 


Also, SIXTY-TWO FINE ENGRAVINGS, a Choice Selection of Travels, 
Adventures, Stories of Romance and Reality, and numerous 
very Interesting Topics, etc. 


SPLENDID ILLUMINATED COVER! 
SIXTY-FOUR LARGE QUARTO PAGES! 


THIS IS BY FAR THE MOST BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC EVER PUBLISHED. 


REMEMBER AND BE SURE TO SECURE 


PRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1875, 


WHICH IS THE HANDSOMEST AND CHEAPEST WORK OF THE KIND. 


Send Fifty Gents, and you will receive by mail a copy POST PAID. 


Address, 


—<W—.., The Pants Stretcher. 
(Over 20,000 in use.) 


The only device that will effectually do 
away with knee-forms and keep the ants 
in proper shape, To be had in all first- 
class Gents’ Furnishing and Fancy Goods 
Stores, Tailors’, Stationers’, etc. Parties 
ordering goods on collection, or soliciting 
the agency, must inclose their business 
card, 

PRICES: 
UU s05 6escsstecssens $2 00 
Japanned... 5 
WEEE, i00cce8 


P. DEL VALLE HALSEY, 
122 Church Street, N. ¥. 





1009-12 


$2500 .A. YEAR 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 


Represents 50 different books, Agents say this is the 


BEST THING EVER TRIED. 


The Books sell themselves in every family, and good 
men can make g business for life in one county, Also 
Agents Wanted ©» our Magnificent Editions of Family 

ble . Superior to all others. Full particulars treé, 
Jol N f POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. [1000-1012 





N EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE ; or, 77 

Ways of Making Money, 50c.; Art of Letter-Writing, 
lic. ; Short-Hand Without a Master, 25c.; Magic Photo- 
graphs, 25c.; The Black Art Fully Exposed, 25c.; Com. 
plete Fortune-Teller and Dream Book, l5c.; Magic Trick 
Cards, 20c.; Art of Ventriloquism, 15c.; Courtship and 
Marriage, 15c.; Magic Made Easy, 25c.; How to Raise 
Ghosts, 50c,; Jolly Joker’s Game Bag, with over 100 side- 
splitting Cuts, l5c. ; How to Behave, lic. Inclose money, 
and address, Aa Jennison, Box 5374, P. 0., New York. 


nn __ 981 1032 
MONEY 


—" free, 


oston, 
a week and expenses to all. Articles new, 


T 
$60:90 Staple as flour. Samples free. C. M. Lin- 


InGTON & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago, 1005-40 
A WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 
locality, Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
At home, male or female; $35 per 


989-1040 
Wor week, day orevening, No Capital, 
fe all We send valuable package of 
or goods by mail free. Address, with ten- 
cent return stamp, M. Youna, 173 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
994-1019 








made rapidly with Stenci! and Key- 

Check Outfits, Catalogues, samples and full 

8 M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover Street, 
967-1018 











1 A DAY. Employment for all, Patent Novelties, 

GEORGE L. FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 

996-1047 

WANTE AGENTS for the “ Lif: and Exe 

plorations of DR, LIVING- 

STONHK.”’ Complete, authentic; a fresh bonk. Price 

suited to the times. Address, 

1009.12 B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass, 





WANTED, —Gencral and Canvassing Agents for the 
L. G. Suspender. Every skirt secured without a stitch. 
Nearly every lady buys it. Institutions of health and 
education invariably buy generally from 59 to 100 
pairs One bought over 300. Samples by mail, 50 cts. 
KB. J. GREELY, 5874, Washington St., Boston. 1009-21 





Frank Leslie, 


587 Pearl Street, New York, — 





A STARTLING SE 
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NSATION! 


FREE POSTAGE. 
1875. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO SUBSCRIBE 


FOR 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


The leading pictorial paper of America, in which are 
illustrated all the prominent events and incidents of the 
day. 10 cents a copy, or $4 a year, 





FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 


The best story-paper for the fireside and the family 
circle that has ever been published in America. The tact 
that its initial Number at once took a strong hold on the 
public, and that {rom 1865 to the present time it hus 
never failed to gain every week in circulation and in 
fluence, is the surest guarantee of its thorough excellence. 
Price, 10 cents a Number, or $4 a year. 





FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S JOURNAL. 


The leading fashion weekly of the country, in which 
are set forth all the latest American fashions, which are 
designed by our first-class New York artists in dress, as 
weil as the latest creations of the best Parisian fashion 
leaders. Our readers are always certain of seeing in our 
pictures, and of reading in the descriptions thereof, the 
very latest and newest of all the newer styles from the 
acknowledged fashion fountains of the world. Price 10 
cents a Number, or $4 a year. 





FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS OF AMERICA. 


This is a monthly magazine to which Bracebridge 
Hemyng, Esq., the well-known author of the “Jack 
Harkaway”’ series of stories, is a regular contributor. 
Mr. Hemyng is expressly and exclusively engage! by 
Mr. Leslie, and every new production of his appears tirst 
in one of the Leslie publications. Those of Mr. He. 
myng’s stories which are printed in the Boys or 
AMERICA are exclusively published in that publ cation 





Nona, 
The Mystery of the Burning Island, 


A story of unparalleled novelty and wonderful interest, 
begins in No. 42 of the popular story-paper, 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN, 


the Girl Crusoe ; | 


This magazine is also otherwise filled with the 
works of other authors, and has other features which 
give ita first place among the leading publications of 


the land. Price, 15 cents a Number, or $1.50 a year 


best 





FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY 





Published Saturday, Feb. 6, 1875. 


It will recount, in vivid and truly artistie style, the | 


marvelous yet truthful adventures of a young American 
girl, who escapes from her home, struggles with the dan- 
gers of life in distant lands, and, in the disguise of a boy, 
seeks refuge on a strange island. Her true sex is event- 
ually discovered. This story, wonderful though it be in 
its conception and execution, is founded on fact. It is 
written expressly for 


The Young American 
By the celebrated English author, 


HENRY C. EMMET, 


Who has just arrived in America and been secured for 
the enterprise. 


It will be one of the most thrilling sensations ever 
offered to the American reading public. Mr. Emmet is in 
possession of all the facts relating to the girl’s life and 
career, and will recount them in truly masterly style to 
the readers of “THE YOUNG AMERICAN,” 

The story will be enlivened by the humorous adventures 
and comical mishaps of Professor Ehrenbreitstein Grube, 
Traveling Correspondent of the Jersey Beren Communi- 
paw Society of Naturalists. 


Don’t fail to procure No, 42, published February 6th, 1875, 
Order early. 


Frank Leslie, 


537 Peart St., New Yor. 








THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY 


McKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO. 


The REGISTER for January, 1875, is now being prepared, and will be published as soon after the 
IT WILL CONTAIN : 
A Full List of National and State Banks; Name and Address of cvery Private Banker: 


lst as possible, 


A Complete List of all the Manufacturin 
Village in the United States and British 


and capiial in each case. 


and Business Men in every Town and 
rovinces, with numerals giving credit 


The compilation is made from detailed reports at the offices of the Agency, 109 and 111 Worth Street. 
This Agency was the first to undertake the reporting of the entire country, and its records are therefore the 


oldest -in existence. 


This gives a decided advantage, which it maintains through numerous Associate and Branch 


Offices, by systematic use of intelligent traveling agents, and by the employment of 7,000 local resident corre- 


spondents, 


An efficient and economical Collecting Agency is connected with the Institution. 
The REGISTER will be found a most valuable assistant to every Banking and Commercial House in 


the country. 
New Yorn, November, 1874 


Affords to the youth of America a series of original ana 
interesting Stories, and an amount of gencral intelligence 
fitted to the tastes of the boys and girls for whom it s 
| specially designed, which cannot be matched by 
| similar publication inthe land. Price, 5 cents a Num 
ber; $2.50 a year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S MAGAZINE. 





| In addition to its full display of carefully designed 
and beautifully colored engravings, representing the 
latest American and European fashions, and accompanied 
by minute and accurate descriptions, each Number ot 
Frank Leswin’s LApy’s MaGazine is an album of choice 
art-pictures and cuts, illustrative of scenery incidents, 
customs and manners ; while its letter-press consists o! 
serial stories of thrilling interest, brilliant sketches, 
useful household receipts and an agreeable miscellany of 
original and translated articles, $3.50 a year. 





FRANK LESLIE’S PLEASANT HOURS. 


This is a repository of pleasant stories and popular in 
formation, and contains more than was ever previously 
given for the money. Single Numbers, 15 cents ; $1.50 
& year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S YOUNG AMERICAN. 


The largest paper devoted to the American youth ever 
published. Six serials weekly! Hosts of Short Stories, 
Humorous Levers! “Our Market,” “Club Matters,” 
Puzzles, Prizes, etc.; Amateur Contributions! Doesticks’ 
Sayings! Miscellaneous Items. Price, 6 cents; $3 per 
year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


A perfect compendium of the latest specimens of 
American Fun and Humor, together with all the funny 
gleanings of the foreign papers. The best funny Montlily, 
of its peculiar style, now published. Price, 15 cents a 
Number, or $1.50 a vear. 








Subscrijtions should be sent by Post-office Order, or 
Draft on New York, and addressed 


Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 








FRANK 





LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


_NEWSPAPER, _ 


[Fesruary 13, 1875. 
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PERFECT FREEDOM 
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The most delicious and efficacious dentifrice 
nown, 

It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the Teeth, 
Preserves the Enamel, and leaves a Delicious 
Fragrance in the mouth, 

Indorsed by the most eminent Dentists of 
— and used by all the Courts thereof 

Sold me all aalielae and Perfumers. 


[OAGULINE 
he sj ontea OF THE BEST CEMENTS 
& BROKEN GLASS WITHOUT EXCEPTION FOR 

& IS ONE JEWELER'S PURPOSES, 










IT WILL PAY 


You to invest a few dollars in tickets in Public Library of 
Kentucky Concert and Drawing of 


2(th February 


POSITIVELY NO POSTPONEMENT. 


A Drawing on 27th, 
Or Money Refunded. 





Whole Tickets, $50. Halves, $25. Tenth, or each Cou- 
pon, $5. Eleven Whole Tickets, $500, | 

For tickets or information, address THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, Louisville, Ky. [1007-1 


PUBLIC LISRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


Death of Governor Bramlette—Action of the Trus- 
tees—A Successor Appcinted—No More rostpone- 
ments—Drawing Certain i ebruary 27th. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Public Library of 
Kentucky, January 16th, 1875, it was resolved that U. M 
Briggs, Esq , who under the late Hon. Thomas E. Bram- 
lette was the real business manager of the gift concerts 
already given in aid of the Public Library of Kentucky, 
be and he 1s hereby authorized to take the place made 
vacant by the death of said Bramlette, in the manage- 
ment of the fifth and last gift concert, and that the draw- 
hg announced for February 27th, 1875, shall positively 
and unequivocally take place on that day without any 
further postponement or delay on any account whatever 

R. T DURRETT, President. 
Joun 5S Carn, Secretary 








Hereafter all communication: relating to the Fifth Con- 
cert should be addressed to the undersigned; and I pledge 
my-elf that the drawing shall come off February 27th, of 
that every dollar paid for tickets shall be returned. 

C M. BRIGGS, Agent and Manager, 
4010 130 Room 4 Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky 


Pure Frenc’s. Candies 


fu litmg Chocolate, Coco mut, . ruit, Nectar, and other 
Creams, Carame's, Jellies, etc., 
PURE AND FRESH. 
Put up in fancy boxes, and sent postpaid to any posi- 
office in the United States, cheaper than common candies 
can be bought in your own town. One-pound boxes, as- 





Senator Sarcent—“In Louisiana we have a 
agente, 





General Grant, destroy the ravenous beast.” 
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wolf by the ears. It will kill these poor black 





Seank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


The Most Popular, Attractive and 
Thoroughly Boys’ Paper 
in the Country, 

This paper, which has won golden opinions every- 
where, takes boys as they are —real boys, not 
ideal—and, while amusing them, stimulates them to 
all that is manly, true and noble. It encourages 
them by its portraits and biographies of 


Distinguished Schoiars of our Schools, 
instructs them with sketches drawn from Travels, 
Natural History, Biography, the Annals of our own 
and other Countries. 

The Stories are of the most attractive kind. Jack 
Harkaway (Bracebridge Hemyng) writes exclu- 
sively for our Juvenile Publications. A new story 
by this popular writer, 


WILL WILDING ; 
THE EVIL GENIUS, 


began in 


No. 482, 
which appeared January i9th. 
A small, fine Chromo, ‘*OUT OF THE FRYING- 
PAN INTO THE FIRE,” printed in ten colors, was 
given gratis with No. 433. 


Sketches by CommoporE Au-Loox of New Bed- 





sorted, 50 cts.; three do., $l. Six pounds and over, 30 


cis. per pound, Weddings and parties supphed + ATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED Address, 
1008-11 Cc. H. BROWN & C@.,, St. Lovis, Mo 





FISICERMEN! 


TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Sap Send for Price List. Baltimore, Md. 
1009-210 





s 

Excelsior Do Your Own Printing 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes 

Portable $9 otc Larger sizes for large work. 
| Men do their printing and 

advertising, save money and increase 

trade. Amateur Printing, delight 

ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
“ have greatfun and make money fast 
Printing atprinting. Send twostampsfor full 
e catalogue presses type ctc, tothe Mfrs 
Tess” KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Covn. 
_ 1001. 130 





HAVANA LOTTERY. 


NEW SCHEME. 
DRAWINGS EVERY SEVENTEEN DAYS. 


842 Prizes, peers * Wisse cccceecess $480,000 
C.. CO PPerrrrerrrrrerririiite 
1 Prize of..... waseese ScQo ce secccces - 50,000 
D UGE BUR cade cb bdbce es cocVoucssces 25,000 
2 Prizes of $10, 000° each . eee devccsece 20,000 
B OO GO cdo g oe Seog sce scccocece cooe (6000 
10 Prizes of $1,00) each... ° 

111 Prizes of $500 eacn..... 

715 Prizes of $300 each................ 





Circulars with full inforination sent free. Tickets for 


sile, and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and 


 »noral Agent, 30 Liberty st., N. ¥. ° 





| ‘ord, Con CrinGLe, COLONEL Carts. Forrest, and 
other favorites, constantly appear. All new 
Games, Sports, 
everything that can interest Boys, find a place in 
| its columns. We have given full papers on 


| Coins, Parloz Magic, Short-Hand, etc., 


and are now publishing a fine series of papers on 


Postage Stamps. 
Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


appears every Tuesday. Price, 5 Cents. Sent by 
mail for a year, postage free, for $2.50. : 

The large Chromo, “ OUT OF THE FRYING- 
PAN INTO THE FIRE,” a splendid picture, given 
as @ premium to yearly subscribers. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, N.Y. 





STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 


Sa Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed free 
on application, 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


tfo 109 & 111 East 14th St., N.Y. 











VOID Freezing, Bursting and Overflowing of your 
Water pipes and reduce your Gas Bills by using the 
Seal & Brooks Patent Gas and Water Cut off. Office, 50 








E. 12th Street. S, Kk. BENNETT, Agent. 1010-130 
(3) YIL yaks Send for Catalogue. A. J. Bick 
d NELL & Co,, 27 Warren St., N.Y. 

1005-17-00 | 





PIPER-HEIDSIECK CHAMPAGNE 
& MARTELL BRANDY 


FROM WELL-KNOWN AND RESPECTABLE DEALERS ONLY. 
Numerous counterfeiters are being prosecuted by 


RENAULD, FRANCOIS & CO., 


SULE AGENTS. 1008-11-0 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 





100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes, 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P.O. Box 5504 116 Nassau St., New York. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES. 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA. 


The magnificent steamers of this line, comprising the 
ACAPULCO, COLON, HENRY CHAUNCEY, and CITY OF 
PANAMA, leave Picr foot of Canal Street, North River, 
New York, every alternate SATURDAY, connecting at 
Panama with the Company’s Steamers for San Francisco, 
and alse for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central American 
States, and for Guayaquil, Catiao, Valparaiso, etc. 








RATES OF PASSAGE, 


(including meals, berth and all necessaries for the trip:) 

New Yerk to San Francisco, $50, $100, currency. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $250, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $300, “ 

Children under 12 years, half fare, under 6 years, quar. 
ter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon on board. One hundred pounds 
baggage tree. 

For freight and passage tickets, or further information, 

ply at the office, or the wharf, foot of Canal Street, 
North quran New York. 

HATCH, H. J. BULLAY, 





at * Director. Superintendent, 





ONSTANTINES 


FOR TOILET, BATH 3 NURSERY, 
7 OF 5 Oe = @ 6 


INE YAR OAP 


Seueblere GROCERS 














CEIAMPAGNTE 


CO. HOCK WINES 


The Company’s spleidid Steamers leave San Francisco | | 
for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shanghai, every fortnight. | | | 


KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY! 


New Single Number Scheme. 


(Authorized by Special Act of the Legislature ) 


For the Benefit of the University cf Paducah. 


$300,000 to be distributed among the 
FIRST PRIZE, $50,000. 


THE DRAWING TO TAKE PLACE AT COVING- 
TON KENTUCKY, Saturday, Feb. 27, 1875. 





No discount on Prizes—-Every Prize paid in full, 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & Co., Managers. 


SCErE Ms. 

1 Prize of $50,000 is ..... Fictabteetatd $50,000 

1 Prize Of 20,000 is ......cccccreeeees 20,000 

1 Prize of 10,000 is ......s.eee0---+-- 10,000 

2 Prizes of 5,000 are .........6eeeeeee 10,000 

1 Prize Of 4,000 is ......cccccccceees 4,000 

60 Prizes of 500 are ......ccccccreces 25,000 
50 Prizes of 2650 are ..........eseeees 12,500 
BiGSS Prime Gl WOR ciiccccdeccsseccs 100,000 
5,000 Prizes of 10 OFO . .csccscccres «++. 50,000 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
4 of $2,000 Approximating to $50,000 are $8,000 
4 of 1,625 Approximating to 20,000 are 6,500 
4 of 1,000 Approximating to 10,000 are 4,000 


6,118 Prizes, amounting to $300,000 
Whole Tickets, $10 ; Halves, $5. Quarters, $2.50. 
Remember that every Prize is drawn, and payable ir. 
full without deduction. These Drawings are never post- 
poned, but take place regularly the last Saturday of each 
month. Send for circular. 
Address all orders to 


SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., COVINGTON, KY. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


__ JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Mec Lanterns and Stereopticons, of all 
sizes and prices, for Parlor Entertainments and 
Public Exhibitions. Pays well on a small investment. 
Catalogues free. McALLIS TER, Manufacturing Optician, 


49" Nassau Street, N.Y. 1011-320 
L VIOLINS. and VIOLIN STRINGS. 
Circulars and Catalogues free. J. Jay 
W LE s Musical Agency, 24 West 14th Street, N. Y. 
1010-13 











IRA PEREGO’S SONS 


i . by ae in 
GoooNicut 
SHIRTS 






Don’t go to bed without one 


m85 Nassau St., N. Y. 





New Chromo. 





“Out of the Frying-pan into the 
Fire,” 


Was Issvep with No. 1010 or 


Frank Lesiie’s 


Illustrated Newspaper 


Price, Paper and Ohromo, 30 Cents. 


SIZE OF PICTURE (without margin), 23x135¢ INCHES. 





The best executed Chromo ever issued in America, 
The subject is humorous in the extremé. 
Order it of your newsman at once, to prevent disappoint- 
ment. 





THE BEST PRESENT FOR A BOY OR GIRL. 


To every one sending $2.50, for a year’s subscription to Frank Leslie’s BOYS’ & GIRLS’ WEEKLY, we will send as a Premium the fine large Chromo, 
“OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE.” Send Post-office Order to Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New Yorlt. 
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